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Salisbury, Sarum, and Surroundings. 


ONEY does not flow in very 
abundantly at present for 
the restoration of the Lady 
Chapel at Salisbury, as a 
memorial of the late bishop. 
The works, however, are 
being proceeded with gra- 
dually; the Purbeck co- 
lamas, now all to pieces, 
are being mended and 
polished, some of them 
being taken down and 
half renewed, and the re- 
sult will doubtless be to 
bring back to its original 
condition one of the most 
interesting and elegant por- 
tions of the.cathedral. At 
present, the ‘works here 
and in the ehoir,—where 
Wyatt's coarse, ugly cano- 

As#A. pies of the stalls are being re- 

WC moved, and will give place to 

something that is sure to 
better,— Mr. Scott directing, 

have enforced the erection ot a 

temporary screenat the east end 

of the nave, that necessarily 
destroys the interior effect. Salisbury Cathedral 
has always seemed to usan over-praised building. 

Talk of it in the same breath with Westminster, 

Lincoln, Ely, or Canterbury, ‘we will not. It is 

particularly valaable, its history is so clearly 

handed down; we have before us an almost 
newspaperish account of the people who were 
gathered together by Bishop Poor, on a certain 
day in the year 1220, to lay corner-stones. We 
are aware that it was consecrated in 1258 ; that/it 
cost 27,0001. in the money of the day, exclusive 
of the spire, which was built a hundred years 
later; and we even know that the firet clerk of 
the works was Eliasde Dereham ; and that after 
80 serving for twenty years, he was succeeded 
by one Robertus, ‘The very faot that it 
was carried out continuously in one style, 
as its admirers boast, prevents it from 
competing in interest with a building that has 
the history of centuries written in its various 
parts. It is wanting in sculpture, want- 
ing in mind-work; and even the west front, 
charming as it is in many respects, is full of 






nie 


be | peck shafts, and colour in the vaulting, making 


transepts, and the dignity of their elevation are 
very striking. The lofty north porch, too, is a 
very fine feature. 

The oneness of the design is the ‘more re- 
markable, remembering the extent-of the build- 
ing. Anvancient local rhyme gives some idea 
of this extent when it says,— 

“* As many deys-as in one year there be, 

So many windows-in this church you see, 
As many marble pillars here appear 
‘As there are hours through the fleeting year. 


As many gates as moons one here does view, 
Strange tale to tell, yet not more stramge than true.” 


On the other side of the cathedral the view 


house, when it was under ‘repair, had*received a 
high-pointed reof, such as, we find no reason ‘to 
doubt, originally crowned it, or was intended. 
This chapter-house, by the way, is a work of 
rare merit-and interest. The voussoirs of the arch 
in the vestibule and the spandrels of ‘the arcade 
below the windows in the chapter-house itself 
contain the most interesting series of Medieval 
sculptures anywhere to be found. Those in the 
vestibule represent figures of the Virtues tram- 
pling on the Vices, and:are full of life and spirit. 
The series in the chapter-house sets forth in its 
own way the history of man from the Creation 
to the delivery of the Law to Moses. When the 
chapter-house was restored, a few years ago, 
under.the direction of Mr. Clutton (not Clutter. 
buck, as accidentally printed in Murray’s 
“Handbook for Wiltshire”), these were also 








who in the thirteenth century died daring his brief 
reign. The tale will not bear examination. Who 
would go to the expense of a monument forsuch 
@ purpose ? Moreover, miniature effigies, reason- 
ably supposed to indicate that a portion only of 
the remains (the heart, for example) had been 
deposited near them, are not uncommon. It might 
as well be said that the miniature female effigy 
in the Abbey of Jard, near Melun, commemo- 
rated @ little fourteenth-century Queen of the May, 
and that the well:kuown cress-legged statuettc 
of a‘knight in the Oburch 6f Horsted Keynes, 
Sussex, represented a crusading Tom Thamb of 


would have been much improved if the chapter- ;the Medizval times. It seems a pity that Mr. 


King, in his “ Handbook of the Cathedrals” 
(1861), should have repeated the story of the 
tfiigy of the Boy Bishop, as if it were un- 
questioned. 

Glancing at some of the modern ‘memorials, 
it will be seen that the brass that was put up 
against the west wall of the north transept, in 
‘honour of John Britton,—active, energetic, useful 
John Britton, the historian of the cathedral,—a 
brass put up at the cost of certain members of 
the Institute of Architects, has, like most other 
modern brasses that we know of, a rusty, 
wretched appearance, ‘and that the lettering is 
scarcely readable. It will be desirable in any 
future works of the kind to avoid “ rubrication,”’ 
which, in the course of a few years, usually 
presents @ ridiculous aspect, the coloured letters 
either staring out all alone, in a ghastly sort of 
‘way (while the rest of the inscription is unde- 





dealt with, and the whole, as wellas the arcade 
and other parts, were discreetly oo eomacoeg 
| by Mr. Hudson; a tile floor, stained glass, Par- | 





| 
} 


\the whole consistent and cheering. It is 
/matter for great regret that much of this 
colouring is already destroyed, and that much 
'more of it is doomed. A fatality seems to attend 
‘all our efforts to re-introduce colour in decoration. 
i It appears, that in order to get a good surface 
for painting on, coat upon coat of paint was given 
to the stonework of the arcade, and the result 
is that this is now separating in a body from 
the stone. It comes off in such a thickness 
that it is difficult, without careful examination, 
to avoid the belief that the painting has been 
executed on paper or canvas, and that this is 
now separating from the wall. This isa very 
serious and regrettable matter, and we earnestly 
urge the dean and chapter immediately to call 
| together @ committee of advice on the subject, 
‘who should ‘seek resolutely for some means to 
arrest the evil. 

| There is monumental sculpture in the cathe- 
'dral well worth study, as every one interested 
in such works knows; notably the effigy of 
| William Longuespée, Harl of Salisbury, who had 
King Henry II. for father, and “ fair Rosamond ” 
| (Rosa Mundis) for mother, and died in 1226, at 
his castle in Old Sarum, where the cathedral 





cipherable), or disappearing altogether, when the 
remainder of the words has a disposition to 
allow itself to be read. 

If we get out at the west door and look again 
at the front, we shall.see how much work has 
‘been recently done there. Mackenzie’s admir- 
able drawing of this front in Britton’s volume, a 
drawing so.correct that a photograph does not 
shame it, shows’ that only eight statues remained 
in the niches; there are now probably eighty, 
the work of Mr. Redfern, and which -have been 
put in within the last few years. Looked at 
from a distance, they arrange themselves in 
five lines, exclusive.of the Saviour “in Majesty” 
fillmg a vesica in the point of the centre gable. 
‘The figuresare made to illustrate the Te Dewm, 
commencing, “To ‘Thee all angels cry aloud ;” 
“To Thee cherubin and seraphim continually do 
ery;” and.so on. Accordingly, there is a tier 
of angels, a tier of Old Testament patriarchs 
‘and prophets, ‘a tier of apostles, a tier of doctors, 
virgins, and martyrs; and a set of worthies 
eminent in the English church,—‘ The Holy 
Church throughout all the world doth acknow- 
ledge Thee.” ‘The authority for this arrange- 
ment in this special case must be small, nor do we 
know that the vesiea originally contained a figure. 
Mackenzie's drawing, to which we have referred, 
shows it filled with a quatrefoil. However, the 





originally was. The effigy, of stone, is fall of 


scheme serves perfectly well as a foundation for 


what would be called faults ina modern front. | charming ‘feeling; the basement on which it devising a series of statues to complete the 
It is very much a mere screen, to begin with,— | rests is of wood, and was richly painted, gilt, | front, and some of them are remarkably well 
a thing of itself, and not the actual outgrowth of | and silvered. Such vestiges of the decoration jexecuted. They can only be regarded as deco- 
the plan and section of the building ; the quatre- | as remain should be most carefally preserved. |:rative sculpture, and are necessarily valueless 
foil string, soto term it, that runs along the front |The very respectable verger of the cathedral, from any other point of view; very unlike, for 
over the:second tier of windows, is greatly too | when showing to us the monument, was running example, the statues in a similar position at 


large and coarse for the other ‘parts of the 
design, while the way in which the arcades are 
mangled in parts is inartistic and indefensible ; 
nevertheless, it is, as we have said, very charm- 
ing after all, and especially so the central com- 
partment, with its beautifal triplet. Indeed, when 
we qualify our praise as we have done, it is only 
in opposition to those who claim too much. The 
picture presented by the cathedral to the visitor 
entering the Olose (the closed place) at the 
north-east is one not easily equalled and not 
soon forgotten. The pyramidal outline of the 
group, springing from a well-kept, brilliant 
sward, the central spire reaching heavenward 
some 404 feet, is perfect; and, approaching closer, 
the effect produced ‘by the outline of the two 


into the old story of the connexion between the | 
| name of the earl and the length of the sword by 
the side of the effigy, but, seeing that he was 
being looked at, wisely glided off into “ at least 
it used to be said so, buti—,” and-so.on. We 
wonder if he-still points out the miniatare effigy 
on the north side of the nave as that of the 
“Boy Bishop.” It is hard to give up an old 
tradition and-‘something to talk about, but we go 
fally with Mr. Planché in repudiating this appro- 
priation. Thestory is probably well remembered. 
The choristers were in the habit of annually 
electing a bishop who sustained the office with 
mock dignity for three weeks, and the tale told 
for many yearsand now of the miniature effigy 





Wells, which, while they remain untampered 
with, serve ‘to show the :state of art in this 
country at the date of their execution, and to 
illustrate costume and ornament. Let us express 
a hope that in carrying out the intention which 
has been expressed to fill the vacant places at 
Wells, and repair the existing statues, the latter 
will simply be repaired and maintained, and that 
‘the new figures will be carefully marked as such. 

The central niche of the eleven at Salisbury 
over the central door contains a representation of 
St. Christopher, with the infant Christ upon his 
pshoulder; so that if the ancient superstition 
atill prevail, that,— 

“ Christoph shall see, 

anes oe failure ~ ‘Goan shall be,” 





is, that it represents one of these play-bishops, 
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the good people of Salisbury may easily make 
themselves happy by good assurance every morn- 
ing of their lives. This west front, we may men- 
tion, is later in date than the rest of the body of 
the church, even if the ball-flower ornament on 
the pedestals of the statues nearest the ground 
were sculptured after the front was finished. 
The early{history of Salisbury and its cathedral 
cannot be fully grasped without walking out to 
Old Sarum; but what we have to say of this 
and of other surroundings,—such as Wilton, and 
Longford Castle, with their marvellous collec- 
tions, and the Museum in the city,—must wait 
for another occasion. Meanwhile, however, let | 
us add a dozen lines on a domestic matter, first | 
enjoying a peep into the cloister-garth, where 
loving hands for some months past have daily 
decked with flowers the grave of the late Bishop, 





and a charming view in the close, made up of 
ancient houses, dainty gardens, and the old grey 


we can place ourselves at that point of view of the 
field of action that he might fairly expect those 
who should be interested in his story to occupy. 

We proceed at once to the scene where the 
notices that we are chiefly interested in, and 
the occasions of their interest, lie most closely 
together. We shall take the liberty for other 
than mere typographical considerations, to sub- 
stitute italic equivalents for letters from the 
Greek fount, unless when moved to an exception. 

It is in the seventeenth book that Ulysses— 
disguised, indeed metamorphosed into the sem- 


blance of a beggar—comes in sight of his home| 


after an absence of twenty years. He is as yet 
unrevealed even to the loyal servant Eumzas, 
who by command of Telemachus, at present sole 
possessor of the secret, is conducting him ; confi- 
dent as the much-enduring man may be in his self- 
control—he has just endured to be spurned vilely 
by one of his own slaves without retaliation, 


themselves with the discus and throwing 
spear on @ tukton dapedon, a mide orien, 
plot, wapor3ev, in front of, the megaron of 
Ulysses; and thence, called by the herald Medon 
they into the domos or the domata 
(xvii., 175—178) to the feast. 

Megaron, it is clear, is used here, as we shal! 
find it occasionally hereafter, in a general sense 
like domata and domoi frequently, and tbe 
scene was thus exterior to the aule; indeed in 
| front of it, like that of the dice-playing, “ befor, 
| the doors.” 

_. Eumeous, leaving the supposed ‘ 
follow, enters the building, the ral 
ceeds direct to the megaron, ’iSv¢ peydpo.o (xvii. 
325) to the feasting suitors. Ulysses speedily 
follows, and seats himself on the ashen thres. 
hold, “ the melinos oudos, within the doors, and 
leaning against the door-post of cypress-woo! 
that the joiner on a time had skilfully smoothed 





archway. On “ blythe May-day” when we were | without a word,—he greets the place in terms and set up vertically by the stathme,” or rule. 


there, apple-trees were ablaze with such exquisite | 
blossom as we have not often seen. 

The hall of John Halle, the woolstapler, a 
well-preserved piece of domestic architecture of 
the reign of Edward IV., and some other rem- 
nants of the old times, may yet be found in 
Salisbury. The long-standing hotel, the White | 
Hart, with its big columns in front, is now the 
“ White Hart, Limited,””—word of omen dire to 
knowing travellers seeking comfort; a word, 
suggestive of rooms flaring with new paint 
and paper, without pictures on the walls, a 
china cup on the mantelpiece, or an old-fashioned | 
chair in the corner to awaken an interest; of 


/was professing to see for the first time. 
the structures | 


‘thoroughly effective enclosure. 


calculated to explain away any slightest sign 
that might escape him of recognising what oo 

e 
breaks out in admiration: 
(démata) are too beautiful not to be those of 
Ulysses,—easily would they be identified though 
amidst many others. Their extensiveness is also 
indicated (v. 266), one set follows on in con- 
nected order with another; the court (auld) is 
finished off with wall and coping-stones, which, 
with the double or folding doors make a 


the general image of a palace that reminds us 
—though apart from the town—of the principle 


We have thus | 


Here he is seen by Telemachus within, who sends 
him food, and from hence, at his suggestion, he 
' rises to beg of the suitors in order. : 
The wooden—melinos—threshold and high!y 
wrought doorway indicate a doorway to a 
_ chamber, not to an open court,—to the megaron 
proper, or, as the derivation implies, grea: 
chamber, the dining-hall of the men. Thus the 
aule is first entered from its prothyron over the 
‘auleios oudos, and from the aule by the melinos 
| oudos, the megaron, or dining-hall. 
_ _ But it is while Ulysses is seated here that the 
|vile mendicant Irus arrives to abuse and 
|challenge him,—miserable and aged as he 


extravagant charges, and utter inattention on of the vast pile of the Strozzi in the midst of | seems ; and his first greeting is,“ Be off from the 
the part of the overlooker, no longer a “ host” faction-worried Florence, or fof an English cas- | prothyron,” the vestibule we have to assume 
but a “ manager.” We know of more than one | tellated mansion in Medieval times. Offices and | pertaining to the megaron, and comprising its 
party visiting this very White Hart, Limited, homestead are comprised within a solid external | threshold. An altercation quickly arises before 
each staying two or three days, having private wall, and a main entrance is well closed by a the lofty doorway, thus rather without than on 
sitting-rooms, hiring carriages, and otherwise door of corresponding stoutness. It is here at the inner side (xpomdporle, xviii, 32) upon 
spending money, who yet never saw the manager, the approach to the portals (xvii., 297) admitting | the “smoothed threshold.” The suitors all rise 
male or female, during the whole time. Inthe to the enclosure of the auld, that the affecting| up and crowd about to foment the fray, en- 
comfortable old-fashioned hostel,—take, for ex- incident occurs of the dog Argus recognising courage the seemingly unwilling Ulysses, and 
ample, the charming “ Peacock,” at Rowsley, or his master with expressive ears and wagging | drag the really reluctant Irus (i¢ péiosor, v. 83) 
“The George,” at Northampton, full of knick- | tail, bat—tooold and weak even tocrawl towards into the midst, but to which side of the threshold 
knacks from top to bottom,—it is the custom of him—dying as he greets him again,—again, does not at present appear. Ulysses, fearful 
the landlord cr landlady, as the case may after the twentieth year. Incidentally this leads of being recognised or suspected, determines 
be to bring in the first dish at dinner, and a to the mention that here, full in front of the | only to injure his adversary moderately, not kill 
good custom too; and it is pleasant to find in| entrance—but we are by no means bound to/bim outright. Anticipating the pugilistic canons 
many parts of Germany and elsewhere, the | suppose close to it—was the heap of manure |of Jackson, he contemns a blow on the right 
landlady, when the bill has been paid, waiting from mules and oxen accumulating till it should | shoulder in order to plant one,—decisive,—on 
to see her guests depart, and handing a bouquet be carried away by the servants and spread the neck of Irus below the ear, breaking his jaw, 
to Madame, with hopes for a kind word in her over the vast temenos, or domain of Ulysses. | and felling him helpless to the ground. The 
favour to friends coming that way. The “‘mana-| fo kingship is presented to us in Ithaka as a | suitors are charmed, as were charmed English 
gers” in England for hotel companies,“ limited,” | mode of life as mixed up with the primitive and | peers and princes of a generation now fast drop- 
are either too great people or too entirely stupid predial, as the authority of any chairman of! ping away; but Ulysses, taking him by the heel, 
to adopt any such course of proceeding. If quarter sess'.ns that ever was interested in the dragged him “ out through the prothyron till he 
hotel companies wish for satisfactory dividends, question, “...w a score of ewes at Stamford came to the aule and the doors (thyrai) of the 
they must set to work to educate a race of | fair ?” | aithousa” (xviii., 101), of which presently ; there 
good managers, and lower their prices, so that) The situation of the palace, we may note, is he set him up leaning against the erkion of the 
the advantages and pleasures of travelling away, but not very remote, from the town, | aule (the external wall of the aule), and left him, 
- England may be extended to larger numbers | whither the suitors habitually repair to the! giving him a stick to keep off dogs and swine, 
an can now venture upon the attempt to agora, and every night to sleep; and it is within and a moral lesson in humility and modesty to 
obtain them. | view of the sea ; for when the suitors have sallied ponder over. 
foot = go va my arp Bd beyond the great) He himself resumes his wallet and his place at 
. | wall of the aule in front of the portals,” and are the threshold, and the suitors (v. 110) “came 
HOMERIC ARCHITECTURE: THE PALACE debating how to notify to their comrades at sea in,” laughing heartily and Sstaaling his 
OF ULYSSES. the return to Ithaka of the waylaid Telemachus, | victory. 

THERE is something more than mere archwo- | 2° of them turning his head burats into laughter It would seem to be clear from the description 
logical interest in an endeavour to recover some ®% he sees their vessel just entering the port of its sequel that the battle took place “ in the 
details of the palace of Ulysses,—of ita plan bootless from the murderous expedition (xvi.,343).| midst” of the dining-hall, or megaron, in the 
especially, from the scattered notices in the 18 the first book we have another description space left vacant by the seats and small tables 
Odyssey ;—of the palace that is, as conceived by of an arrival at the palace,—Minerva, no less, | that are always described as in rows on either side 
the poet, and manifestly taken for granted by him 1” disguise, personating a Tsphian prince, (vii., 95), and that it was out through the doors of 
as 8 model familiar to his original auditory. A ®PPpears at the prothyra (here in the plural), the this that Ulysses dragged Irus by the heels, and 
lively realisation of localities and distributions of Vestibule or, at least, space before the doors, of | through its prothyron into the aule, and thence 








space is certainly not so necessary for the enjoy- | 
ment of this poem as of the “ Divina Commedia ;” 

and, as the Greek poet doubtless referred to a 
scheme of well-known arrangements, there is no 


Ulystes, standing on the threshold of the aule again through the outer door, the external gate. 
(oudos auleios, i, 105). Here she finds the | Both the aule and the megaron have, as we 
suitors in “front of the portals”—the same’! have seen, each a portal ; that of the aule admit- 
phrase that is used for the position of Argus— | ting into the building from without ; that of the 
megaron intermediate between it and the awle; 


reason to credit him here with even a portion of ®™using themselves at draughts or dice (pessoi) ; 
that marvellous faculty of inventive construction ‘hey sit on the hides of oxen slaughtered for 
that often disposes us to exclaim—whether de. ‘heir revels. Telemachus, who is seated among 
scending from circle to circle, or ascending from them brooding over his discontent, sees the 


sphere to sphere—“ How t i | 

maha ce great an architect was | 
Still, the great crisis of the poem, at the 

test with the suitors, in the 21st and 22nd eke | 

involves so much going in and coming out of, and 

moving about the palace, that we may do injus- 

tice to the simple consistency of the poet, unless 





* Areport has reached London that a 
engaged in exploring the plain of aie aan 
some excavations near the village of Cyplax, came me 
a on the ruins of a apdopens wall ‘about 8 ft. 
thick. The works were actively pushed on, and from what 
has already been bronght to light, the writer is convinced 
that he has at last discovered the remains of the famous 
palace of Priam. Indeed, he asserts that the part of the 





ruins ly uncovered exactly talli it ipti 
of the place given by Homer = the ‘Tied 5 tatters 


stranger at the doors, makes direct (v. 119, 
8i¢ mpoSipoo) for the prothyron (singular), 
to welcome him, conducts him to within the 
lofty domos, sets his spear against a tall column 
in the well-smoothed dowrodoke—“ spear-holder” 
(original suggestion, it has been thought, of the 
flute),—and prepares a hospitable welcome. 
While the suitors amuse themselves, the 
servants are preparing within for the feast, 
mixing the wine, sponging and placing the 
tables, and cutting up meat. As Telemachus 
leaves the suitors to proceed to the prothyron, 
they are not to be conceived as lying about 
within an actual vestibule outside the door of 
aule, but merely in the general space in front of 
it ; 80, on the later occasion, they are exercising 


and each portal has its own prothyron or vesti- 
bule. 

It is said, however, that the suitors come !0 
(ow) after witnessing the fight, which seems to 
imply, inconsistently, that it took place in the 
aule, unless we suppose either that the ring was 
formed in the prothyron of the megaron, or that 
they followed Ulyeses as he dragged out the 
groaning and defeated bully. 

After the phrase, “ till he came to the aule and 
the portals of the aithousa,’ we are bound to 
identify the portals of the aule with those of the 
aithousa as admitting to it. But what, then, 1 
the aithousa, and was it within or without the 
aule? On these points we may gather collateral 
illustration from the descriptions in the poem of 
other palaces. The presumable derivation of the 
name implies brightness, warmth, as from direct 
admission of the solar raye. 
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In the palace of Menelaus (iv., 302) proper 
and, indeed, luxurious beds are made up for 
Telemachus and his companion in the prodomos 
of the domos, under the aithousa, which here, and 
constantly, has the epithet épidduzo¢, or sound- 
ing; and, again, their bedsteads and beds were 
set in a corresponding place in the house of 
Nestor (iii.,399). This was for bachelors. Nestor 
himself, as Menelaus likewise, retires to his 
conjugal chamber,—the muchos of the lofty 
domos—a retired apartment in an upper story. 

Ulysses also—a truly—but hospitably 
favoured by Penelope (xx., 1) sleeps in the 
prodomos, though with no bedstead. Fleeces 
are laid upon a bull’s hide, and he is supplied 
with coverlets which in the morning he takes 
into the megaron, carrying the hide, Sipazs, 
without. In the palace of Alcinous he has 
like dignified accommodation as his sons 
(vii., 345). 

The aithousa is thus a member of the prodomos 
at Pylos and Sparta, as of the aule at Ithaka; 
its occupants are always spoken of as in the 
prodomos, but under, not in, the aithousa. The 
prodomos, therefore, had its aithousa, as well as 


it” to where Ulysses is seated by a tall column 
in the fall blaze of a fire that has been lighted 
to purify the megaron. This, therefore, is the 
threshold of the door that separates the more 
public from the private, the andronitis from the 
gunaiconitis—the domestic and women’s division 
of the palace. Penelope descends by stairs 
from an upper chamber (i., 330) to expostulate 
with Phemius for the yainful subject of his 
Trojan song, and thrice with the suitors, and 
presents herself before the megaron each 
time “standing by the stathmos—‘ door-post’ 
probably—of the firmly wrought tegos,” or roofed 
structure (xvi., 413. Of. v. 449), and again in 
almost similar terms (xviii, 206, and also 
xxi., 64). It must be on the inner side of this 
doorway that she sits “ by the stathmos of the 
megaron’”’ (xvii., 96), probably the same as that 
of the réyog, reclining and whirling the spindle 
while Telemachus and his guest take refreshment 
before her, after issuing from the bath provided 
under the customary tending of the female 
servants. 

It is in this position that the maiden Nausicaa 
stands to interchange those last words with 





the aule,—or rather we have to infer that the 
aithousa extended round the aule, but on the 
side of the domos a megaron received a certain | 
development as its prothyron, and by closer con- | 
nexion with the house and its offices became | 
distinguished collectively as the Prodomus. Here | 
there is no unbecoming accommodation to be 
found for a sleeping-place, while at the remoter | 
side, near the main gates, goats and cattle 
brought up to supply a festival, are fastened up. 
It is under the aithousa that Philetius finds the 
piece of ship-timber with which he blockades 
from within “ the portals of the well-fenced aule” 
when the time is coming on for the onslaught 
on the suitors. 

The epithet “sounding” or “ resonant,” is 
manifestly applicable enough to a long roofed 
corridor or lean-to open at one side. 

As regards the prothyron of the aule, no proof 
so far appears—let us rather say, no presump- 
tion—that it was covered like an advanced 
portico. The following notices settle some points, 
but leave this still open :—Telemachus and Pisis- 
tratus draw up their horses at the palace of 
Lacedzeemon as Nausicaa her mule-car at her 
father’s, inthe prothyraofthedomoi (iv., 20; vii.,4). 
But when Telemachus takes leave of Menelaus, 
the horses are put to, and they drive forth of the 
prothyron and the sounding aithousa (xv., 191). 
The great door of the aule was thus wide and 
spacious enough to admit horses and chariot, 
which agrees with the massive timber that 
Philetius employed to block them. We may | 
now also infer that the stables were within these, 
where the servants on their arrival (iv., 39) had 
put up, and fed the horses, and propped the 
chariot against the bright walls enopia sigal- 
oenta. Hence, also, is explained how the dung- 
heap of Ulysses came to be placed so raturally, 
however unhandsomely, near the entrance of 
the aule. The goats and steer brought for the 
suitors’ feast are fastened in the aithousa (xx., 
178—189). The swine are left to feed about the. 
eoxea (xx., 164). Thus we are brought to the) 
distribution described in the Greek house of | 
Vitruvius, where the main entrance admits | 
horses as well as foot passengers, and the stables | 





are arranged on either side of it, and thus close theless, restrict our observations to compara- 


to the road and as remote as may be from the 
inhabited rooms. 


Ulygses that have touched the tenderest and 
a hearts for thousands of years (viii., 
458). 

The room which is thus entered from the 
megaron, is perhaps rather of the nature of a 
corridor, having the spaciousness of a hall, like 
the tablinum of a Pompeian house; we have 
seen that one thalamus, at least, opens into it. 
It seems to pertain to the division of the general 
structure, or assemblage of structures, that is 
sometimes specially designated dwya or réyoc. 

In the 19th book we have an example of how 
the same word is used, in both a collective and 
distinctive sense, within a few lines. Ulysses, 
after all have retired, remains alone in the 


sickly, and deformed children by an especial 
share of their nts’ love. 

Sir Edwin’s “ Voltigeur, Winner of the Derby 
and St. Leger, 1850,” catches the eye before the 
visitor enters the first gallery. Devoid of the 
slightest trace or attempt to make a picture, it 
looks, from that spot as well as on a nearer 
approach, a live horse, and a very noble one ; its 
blood showing in the delicate nostril, its points 
fully defined, and its lustrous skin, not too 
recently curricombed, gleaming with apparent 
swell and rotundity of muscle. Two wonderfal 
cats mutely call on the spectators to share their 
own evident admiration of the grander quadruped. 
The background of stall and litter is slightly, 
but not too slightly, painted in; and we see 
what a race-horse not only should be, but 
actually was in 1850. The second of these 
portraits of our four-footed cousins has a bad 
title, which may be taken, we feel sare not 
correctly, as askit on a very noble and self-deny- 
ing profession. It is called, (265) ‘“ Doctor’s 
Visit to Poor Relations at the Zoological Gar- 
dens.” We would take it that the hour of the 
visit is alone intimated; and that the supremely 
unconscious black monkey, who sits perched upon 
a rail behind the larger green ape tending her 
sick offspring, is not intended for a medical 
visitor intent only on his fee. The black ingrate 
holds a large fruit in his hind hands, without 





| prejudice to their function of maintaining him 


on his perch, at the same time that he is eagerly 
emptying a similar luscious morsel, which he 
holds in his anterior graspers. Naturalists find 
a dozen errors in the picture, but the sick look of 
the baby monkey and the anxiety of the parent 
are life itself. 

The question has been raised as to the true 
secret of the wonderful manner in which the 
animals of Landseer lay hold on the mind. It 





megaron. Hither comes Penelope from her 
thalamus to inquire his news of her husband; | 
and the female servants, who had previously | 
been locked ont from the megaron by Eaury- 
cleia (xix., 15—30),,came out from the megaron | 
(xix., 51—60), and proceed to clear away the | 
remains of the feast,—the tables and cups of | 
the retired suitors,—literally, therefore, they | 
come out from the megaron into the megaron ; | 
the same observation applies to their entrance | 
(xxii., 497); so in the touching remonstrance of | 
Ulysses with Amphinomus melathron, elsewhere, | 
particularly the blackened roof-tree,—is used as | 
general term for the palace,—and to move across | 
the megaron, or dining-hall—the “ great cham- | 
ber” of Master Slender, is to proceed did ddpa | 
(xviii, 150—153). Penelope, again, speaks of | 
her flock of geese feeding from troughs card | 
olcoy and ev peydporg (xix., 535). 

The conclusion hereafter. 








PICKINGS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue 1,229 pictures and other works of art 
exhibited this year in the galleries of the Royal 
Academy have been talked about at such length 
in so many places that, in view too of more 
than ordinary pressure on our columns, we were 
disposed to confine ourselves to a review of the 
architectural drawings. We cannot, however, 
bring ourselves quite to this; but shall, never- 


tively few works. 
The general opinion entertained that the 


The aule, it is now clear, must have had con- Exhibition of 1870 is not quite up to the mark 
siderable extent, and is not to be confined to the ,of some of its predecessors is probably chiefly | 
limits of a mere apartment ; it was answerable due to the absence of those special stars or) 
to the bailey of a Medieval castle, surrounded | universally-admired favourites which, on some 
by a wall, well-built, lofty, and with strong former occasions, have taken the public by | 
coping. 1t had one main and strong door,—the storm. Of the highest grade of merit illustrated | 


is not by truth to nature alone. It has been sug- 
gested that the painter represents human passion 
under the guise of animal nature. This, how- 
ever, is caricature, and not one of the six animals 
we have mentioned approaches a caricature. 
We hold that the kernel of the matter lies 
deeper. There is, to a certain extent, an actual 
community of passional, and almost of inte)lec- 
tual, nature between man and many of the ver- 
tebrated animals, more especially with beasts 
and birds. The common emotions of parental 
instinct, greediness, fawning admiration, quiet 
enjoyment, as illustrated in the paintings beforo 
us; the agony of flight or the ardour of the 
chase ; the fierce resolve that turns to bay; the 
sense of duty, evinced in the performance of the 
functions of a sentinel; to refer to some others 
of the best known of Sir Edward’s pictures :— 
all these are sentiments natural to, and powerful 
in, both man and beast. The painter who seizes 
these sentiments in the moment of their most 


| vivid entirety, clothes them in well and truth- 


fully rendered animal form, and thus brings 
|“ our poor relations” before us, as part of that 
| great family of which we hold the primacy, 
_gives a more deep and truthful lesson than he 
may himself altogether apprehend ; or, if so, he 
_apprehends it, as we admire it, by instinct and 
| not by argument. 

| It seems somewhat unchivalrous to name such 
| @ portrait as that of the Marchioness of Huntley 
‘after the animal life of Landseer; although the 
| public curiosity has probably followed this order 
in seeking gratification. The large price of two 
thousand guineas, which is known to have been 
paid for this portrait, hardly affords so good a 
reason for giving it minute attention as may be 
found in the beauty of the subject, and in the 
brilliant skill of the painter. But the trath is 
to be held to above all things, and the truth we 
take to be, that Mr. Millais has scarcely 


space in front of it, whether covered or not, most | 
probably, I think, including a covered portico, | 
is the prothyron,—the door has double leaves, and 
within are stable and stall for mules, horses were 
unsuitable for Ifhaka, and oxen; for the latter 
possibly only, as they were brought up for 
slaughter at sacrifice end festivity. 

On the return of Telemachus from his excur- 
sion, his first care is to reassure his mother; on 
reaching home, he placed bis spear against a tall 
column, and went in (éow=“ ben”) himself and 
stepped over the stone threshold (/ainos oudos), 
and here Penelope meets him issuing from her 
thalamos,—which, for anything that appears, is 
on the ground floor, the rather as on quitting 
her he goes “through out from the megaron” 
(xvii., 61). 

This stone oudos, or threshold, is mentioned 
again (xxiii., 88) when Penelope descends from 


(and that we regard by no means as a contemp- 
tible one), there probably will be found a larger 


| number of works than usual; and the absence 


of very bad pictures, though by no means total, 
is tolerably satisfactory. 

The veteran Landseer, who last year did not 
increase, even if he could be thought to main- 
tain, his high reputation in his own branch of art, 
comes to the front with two very remarkable 
pictures. There is the more cause for congratu- 
lation that this should be the case, since Sir 
Edwin has permitted himself to send for display 
a picture noticeable for its size, and eminently 
deserving attention for its subjects, but, in other 
respects, fit only to be passed by in solemn 
silence. How this great artist, unless fettered 
by “ command,” could have completed and sent 
for exhibition such a work we can explain to 
ourselves only by the same merciful disposition 





her upper chamber, and “entered passing over 


of Providence which seems to protect puny, 


consulted his own great reputation, of which we 
'all feel jastly proud, by the style in which 
he has turned out of hand this, as well as 
‘some others, of his later works. From a certain 
_standpoint the effect is magical. But some- 
‘thing more is needed in a picture that is to live. 
|The lady is represented as standing in a con- 
| servatory, with a basket of flowers on her left 
arm, and her garden scissors hanging from her 
right hand. Attitude and expression are noble 
and dignified; the features are beautiful; and 
the close bands of dark hair set off a thorough- 
bred head. In play and sparkle of colour, 
lighted up by the contents of the basket, and re- 
lieved by the ground and background greenery, 
there is nothing left to be desired. But the 
tropical plants behind the noble lady are indis- 
tinct almost to smudginess. The trees woven in& 
fairy bower, if viewed from a distance, display 
splotches of white paint, which seem as if laid 
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on with a trowel, when looked at closely. It is 
to be feared that a picture turned out of hand 
with’ this’ roughness willnot be durable. 

We wtite ~with an unaffected regard for the 
fame of an artist @s to*°whom we think that 
England can ro more efford that heshould waste 
his ‘tinve in fanciful experiment, than it could 
in the regrettable case of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
We see, in the satin bows of Lady Hurtley, in 
the ribbed trowsers and felted coat of Mr. John 
Kelk, a result of a visit to M. Doré’s gallery. 
But it is the hand’img of his Francesca,'not that 
of his Alsace Knitters, by which M. Doré-will 
wish to ‘be remembered ; and a similar opinion 
will,:we have no doubt, hereafter be that of ‘Mr. 
Millaie. 

Of'the other pictares by this artist, that of the 
boyhood of Raleigh is, pertaps, the finest. ‘There 
is more careful painting on this canvas than on 
thore'we have cited. On the other hand, there 
is‘a luxurient wealth of colouring that almost 
fatigves the eye. ‘The blue of the sea, the green 








dwindled to a mere parapet. The deep cleft of 
the Kedron valley is mowhere, On ‘the ‘area 
filed by the courts and Cloisters of ‘the Temple, 
aud by the fortifications éf ‘Antonia,’ grow trees, 
like these in ‘a modern ‘cemetery. ‘Ridiculous 
little bits of building, miniatures of the mosques 
‘E] Bakrah and “El Aksah do daty'for the’ gor- 
geous temple of He:od. "Nor isthe’ want of trath 
topographical alone. The group ‘following the 
soldiers, from the ladder and other insignia 
which they bear, as well as fromthe mysterious 
darkness spreading over the scene,’appear to’ be 
intended as proceeding to the Crucifixion. They 
could'no more ‘have approached Jerusalem from 
the east for such a “pu than ‘a ‘review in 
Hyde Park could have conducted Lady Jane 
Grey tothe Tower. The gloomy, drifting ‘veil, 
towards which two of the groups are, very 
theatrically pointing, seems intended to indicate 
the ‘supernatural darkness of the hour. The 
idea suggested that the effect ‘produced is of 
| voleanic origin, is ove which is not unfamitiar to 





of the Isd’s dressand hat, the Brazilian‘ehimmer | those who are accustomed to these awe-striking 
of the heap of pebbles, the fiery glow of the rasty | phenomena. Bat ‘the moon, which ‘was*at the 
anchor, the strong but not inappropriate colour- | fall at the Passover, is represented as a creecent ! 
ing of the tattoved vegabond who is feeding and | Nor is the actual progress of the profound dark- 
intoxicatirg the led with tales of travel antilhis ness in which stormy volcanic ashes veil a land- 
eoul seems ready to leap from the blue depth of | scape such as is here represented. It advances 


his eye,—are all « vidences of a-wonderful mastery like a wall of night. 
The attitude of the boy is ad- | sunshine ; bebind, or beneath it, all is obliterated | 


ever colour. 


Before it, all laughs in 


mirable. “This is a picture which, somewhat | from the view. It is like throwing a mask of 
toned down by age, the painter may be proud | ink over a landscape. 


to leave behind him. 


Alma Tadema contributes’ three of his Roman 





sionable charaeter of the ‘coquettish widow 
under allher beauty and-rare-attraction. Poo, 
*Bir' r! who ‘could resist that adjustment 6f 
‘the tucker? “The confidante is ‘just malicious 
enough ; one tan ‘see how her miscbidf »wouty 
burst into flame when the knight was gone, 
‘His‘manly beauty is of a noble type—the per. 
fectly-arranged dress, the honest, earnest, manty 
love that beams from ‘his figure “as well as from 
his face. ‘The sdéft Persian tints of thescreen, 
and the carpet unite’with those of the dresses 
in “a well-atijausted harmony. It is‘a charming 
picture. “Not less so, in avd execution, 
is ‘No. 267, “The “Pulse, ‘the Husband, ‘Parig” 
‘No. 364, “ Mrs. Rousby as Princess Elizabeth in 
'*"Pwixt Axe and Crown,’” is, not'Princess Eliza. 
rbeth, ‘but ‘Mrs. Rousby. It is none the less 
charming for that defect. 

“ Lonis X{I[. and Louis Quatorze” (No. 161), 
is a subject which we suggested to Mr. Calderon 
‘for a theme “some three years ego. It is ad. 
+mirably rendered “by Mr. Bimore. ‘The contrast 
‘between the pa'lor of the dying king, the fresh 
health of the infant dauphin, whose likeness ig 
most trothfully preserved, and “the ‘anxious, 
boding, look of the lady who has him in charge, 
is'very fine. “An Aréb Toilet” (No. 986), by 
the seme, is bright with Oriental life and colonr, 

Mr. Cook has’some fice landscapes, clear avd 
distinct as those ‘of Oanaletti, with more depth 
and power than is often evinced by the Venetian 
painter. (87) “ Venice,” a moonlight view ; 
| (189) “A Calm Day on the Scheld: ;” (266) “'A 





‘Another charming work by Millais is « A | interiors, gleaming with marble and paved-with | Topo, or Lagune Fishing-boat, Venice,” heavy 


Flocd ” (No. 91). 


A wooden cradle, containing | mosaic. ‘lhe faces, although for the most part with the repose of Italian moon ; (365) *‘ Land- 


an unconecioes infant, is floating, or, perhaps, | Roman in their outlines, wear a look of sadness. | ing Fish—Coast of Holland,” with its charac. 
stranded, on a muddy lake, caused by a sudden | Theee grephic restorations of the buried life of | teristic Datch boat, and leathery sails, are all 
overflow of the fens. On a tree, dripping withthe Campanian cities might almost serve as | pictures full of the beauty of nature. 


brilliant raindrops, and with its branches | illustrations of the occupations of the Elysian | 


encrusted with such emerald and’ruby lichens as | fields. 


grew not in any but fairy fens, sits a wet | 


Of Mr. Calderon’s four pictures, one is’a very 


chaffinch. In the danger of the bour, the child’s | charming one,“ The Orphans” (143). A girl, 
fellow traveller, a miserable, drenched kitten, dressed in mourning, playing a harp, as a wander- 


mews forth her alarm, unattracted by the vicinity 
ofthe bird. The parents are putting off in a 
beat in the dim, Dutch distance. The patch- 
work coverlet, and the floating jug of yellow 
ware, give a homelike truth to the ecene. 

Bat the work of Mr. Millais which, in the 
present Exhibition, has most interest to those 


j 


ing minstre], in the snow; her littie brother, the 
| sorrow of their mourning heightened by the in- 
congrtuity of his stained red stockings, looking on 
with eyes that must be seen, not described. We 
do not envy the man who can Jook at this touch- 
ing picture without feeling a tightening in the 
chest, or a mist coming over his eyes. 


We cannot pass 409, “St. Francis preaches to 
|the Birds,” by H.S. Marks. The saint hasa 
+more respectable and attentive audience than 
always falls to the lot of his followers now-a- 
}days. All birds most rare and bizarre in beak, 
'and plume, and ruff, and whisker, are there. 
The hungry pelican crouches on the ground ; 
‘the kingfisher pursues its prey unbeeding the 
;words of peace. ‘The preacher is a little like 
/Dean Stanley. ‘The birds are much more lifelike 
than the stuffed remains that stiffea under secu- 
lar coats of dost in the British Museum. 


who look to the fature of art in this country,is “Mr. E.M. Ward, R.A., has produced a picture| ‘Mr. Faed’s little Irish boy slipping out of his 
No. 202, “The Knight Errant.” A beautiful that will live, in (203) “Judge Jeffreys and| garments “when the day is done” (192), is 
‘woman, entirely undraped, is bound to a beech Richard Baster.” + is full of striking contrasts, | very trae to natare. The “ Highland Mother” 
standing in the centre of the picture. A knight, | all blended and bound tegether by the story. (968), though rather rough, is effective. 

clad in full plate armour of the sixteenth cen- | The valgar, ingolent judge thundering from the| We must not omit to notice the life, and move- 
tury, is cutting the rope that binds her. The | bench—the dignified, sorrow-stricken form of the | ment, and fall, stirring, incident of the last pro- 


corpse of one of the ruffians, whose handiwork 
he is undoing, is visible in a dell hard by; and 
the distant figares of two other brigands are de- 
fined in haety flight against the horizon. The 
tree is a miracle of forestry. The face and 
attitude of the knight are tender and gentle; the 
colouring of the picture is worthy of the pencil 
of Mr. Millais. Eut how about the main motive, 
—the captive? The reply to this question is a 
matter of no oniinary importance, and ‘yet we 
will not here pursue it. 


cefendant,—tke manly, indignant self-contro! 
with which his supporter regards the unjast 
judge,—the courtier pointing jestingly to the 
scurrilous eong,—the old dame, in a Welsh hat, 
expecting to see some sign from Heaven to 
rebuke the harsh impiety of Jeffreys,—the 
patched lady of fashion moved almost to tears,— 
these are only some of the many telling points of 


‘duction of Maclise, (197) ‘The Earls of Des- 
‘mond and Ormond.” ‘The fiery gesture with 
twhich the prisoner throws up his arms is re- 
' flected, as it were, by the arch of the rainbow. 
‘It is thes that a hope, which is not altogether 
| of the eatth, earthy, attends on the indomitable 
‘struggles of genius and perseverance, in days of 
| menace and of evil. 


‘this admirable picture. ‘No. 863, by the eame, | 


The name of J. L. Gérdme «appears with the | 


initials denoting an honorary foreign ‘aseociate, 
and pictures from this artist are on the walls of 
the Academy. No. 18, “The Death of Marshal 
Ney,” is a powerful, gloomy sketch. The form of 
the “‘bravest of the brave”’ lies extended on the 

. The firing party is hurriedly retreating, 
as if ashamed of their work ; an officer glancing 
over his shoulder as he follows his men. Two 


“The Daughter of a King,” is well known, from 
an excellent engraving. 

Mre. E. M. Ward’s “ First Interview of the 
Divorced Empress Josephine with the King of 
Rome” (No. 916), is characteristic and sug- 
gestive in expression, fall and rich in colour, and 
careful and level in finish. {t is no small praire 
to say that it seems to us the best picture our 
accomplished countrywoman has yet painted. 

There is something very charming in Mr. G. O. 
Leslie's “ Fortunes” (104), a group of pretty 


or three fresh marks on the plaster of the wall,| girls watching the course of the roses which 
above the fallen man, tell a sorry tale in a fear- | they throw into a little mill-stream at their feet, 
fal language. The great dome of the Invalides to indicate, by their prosperous or allverse 
‘foaring through ‘the mist beyond seems to voyege, the course of their own true loves. "The 


errors of the man clearly have been forgotten. 
A still farther demand on the capacity for awe 
‘and ‘romantic sympath 
‘“* Jerusalem.” 
ontrageously defies not only realistic trath, but 
the harmony of historic incident, that it will not 
bear the slightest criticiem in this respect. A 
long, picturesque group of Roman troops, pre- 
ceded by white-robed Jews, is winding along a 
road leading from the Olivet hills, east of 
Jerusalem, towards the Holy City. The double 
gate towards which their course tends is, »p- 
‘parently, meant for St. Stephen's Gate. Bat 
the ‘wall is about as much like that of Chester 
as that of Jerusalem. The locality seems to 
have been rudely sketched from a drawing, by 
Count de Vogii¢, of the present state of the city, 
neglecting the great changes effected by ‘the 
siege under Titus, as well as by subsequent 
‘events. ‘The mighty wall of the Haram has 


“speak of the murder of the soldier, when the | picture would have gaived by additional height, 








MINTON’S CHINA WORKS. 


| Foremost among’ the industrial “lions” con- 
| nected with the ceramic art, stand the china 
| works of Messrs. Minton, at Stoke-apon-Trest, 
}gome account of which will doubtless interest 
many readers of the Builder. The works were 
established in the year 1789, by the late Thomas 
| Minton, a native of Shrewsbury. ‘Mr. Minton 
was a practical engraver, and clever at his art. 
| He commenced at a time very favourable for 
| progress. ‘The labours of Wedgwood, which had 
| attracted so much attention to English potiery, 
had paved the way for ‘success, und called for 
an increased production. An import trade had 


}as the park ecenery stretching ‘behind gives ain fact been converted into an export one. 


} 


background of unbroken green, to the exclusion 


by is made by (985), ofthesky. No. 216, “Carry,” by thesame artist, 
¥et this well-known picture -so | a flower herself, cunts other flowers, is 


also very pleasing. 

The water in No. 45,—“Olare Island; the 
‘wind goimg down with thesun,” by J. Brett,— 
seems actually to swell and heave on the canvas. 
A scene on the west coast of Ireland, No. 126,— 
“Contiguous to a melancholy Ocean,”—is an- 
other fine sea-piece by the same artist. 

“Michael Angelo,” in No. 184, by H. O'Neil, 
does not grasp his chisel like a sculptor, least 
of all like the most fiery of sculptors. He is 
working too tenderly, and in his own shadow. 
The subject is well chosen. 

Po oti) Seen in the exhi- 
is (157) “ Sir Roger de’ Coverley and the 
Perverse ‘Widow,” by W. P. 





Frith. 
has admirably expressed the selfish, unimpres- 


English pottery then commanded a biyh range 
‘of prices, and it may be interesting to remark 
that the old “willow” was first intro- 
duced at these works (copied from an old Chinese 
plate, the production of Ching Chang Foo), avd 
was then ecld at 5s. 6d. per dozen plates, whereas 
the present price averages about 23. The pro- 
ductions of this house were for a number of 
years principally confined to us¢ful articles; 
and being of a good durable material, without 
much reference to artistic decoratiop, soon com- 
manded ‘a good position in the home market. 
Mr. “Minton’s career was highly successful 
throughout, and he died in 1836, leaving ® 
bandsome competence. He was succeeded by 
his second son, Herbert, who obtained, a8 15 
well known, great eminence as a potter. He 
was possessed of a fine cultivated taste, with 
indomitable energy to carry out his views of im- 
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proving the art. He invoked the aid of the 


best talent at his. command, both English. and| 


foreign; and the imens in almost every 
variety of style shown at the Exhibition of 1851 
may be referred to as proofs of his success, On 
thatoccasion, the first specimensof Minton’s majo. 
lica ware, now so celebrated, were exhibited ; as 
was also for the first time a combination of Parian 
statuary with decorated in for dessert 
services. The service of this class was pur- 
chased by her Majesty as a present to the 
Emperor of Austria, Mr. H. Minton was com- 
missioned by her Majesty to make the presenta- 
tion; but, as great coolness had arisen between 
the two courts on. account of a speech made by 
Lord Palmerston, some délay and difficulty 
oceurred in obtaining an audience; but it was 
at length satisfactorily accomplished; the present 
was graciously received; and cordial relations 
were. soon afterwards resumed. Mr. Minton 
was throughout his career as much distinguished 





by his philanthropy and liberal support of every | 
benevolent object as he was for his skill and 
eminence as a potter. It may be mentioned | 
that amongst his many other good works -he 
built and endowed the beautifal church at Harts. | 
hill at his sole cost. After a brief retirement 
from the active pursuits of his calling he died at | 
Torquay, in 1858. It should have been men- 
tioned that to Mr. Minton the public are 
indebted for the revival of the art of making 
encaustic pavements, now in such general 
demand for churches and other public as well as | 
private buildings. It will illustrate the charac- 


considerable annual Joss; and when on one son had not many friends. One of these notes is! of his election. 
occasion he was urged by his partner to give it in reference to his-great discovery of the anws- | 


up, his characteristic reply was, “Say no more, | 


now: I will make encaustic tiles if they cost me That others preceded him in the use of! ether in| 
tooth.drawing, or even in other surgical ope- 


a guinea each.” Mr. Minton took an active. 


SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON, BART. 


Sir,—From his endeavours to aid in the im- 
provement of the construction of hospitals, and 
the: proposal to place a monument: of’ him in 
Westminster Abbey, a separate: memorial note 
of Sir James Simpson may, perhaps, be allowed 
to appear in the Builder. 

In reference to his attack on hospital crowding; 
Dr. Millington, who was a pupil of his; says,— 

“One matter; from its. vast. and i ing importance, 
must not be passed over. The humane mind of Simpson 
had been directed for years before his death to a subject 
which is only just now: receiving the attention it ought 
long ago te have done. He had long been shocked atthe 
result of amputations in large hospitals; and after ten 
years’ investigation he began an attack on hospitalcrowd- 
mg, and the direful evils which result from it. His vigo- 
rous mind was to the very last occupied with what has 
taken the name. of ‘ Hospitelism,;’ and the results.of bis 
labours have yet to come ; and will, in the opinion of the 
writer, be productive of incalculable good; though the 
subject has not yet been investigated so thoroughly that 
the exact cause or causes of the mortality after amputa- 
tiops performed in large. hospitals can be said to have 
been thoroughly ascertained.” 


Dr. Millington states, that Dr. Stanley, the 
Dean of Westminster, had readily consented. to 
the burial of Simpeon’s body in the abbey; but 
by that time preparations had been made for a 
public funeral at Edinburgh; and seventeen hun- 
dred persons followed his remains to the grave. 

In the numerous accounts of Sir James's 
doings which have appeared in the newspaper 
press, there are a few shortcomings, errors, or 
omissions, in reference to old events, which it 


oni 








the eye-brow and the flesh of entranced patients 
in; the Lock. Hospital, at Edinburgh, of which he 
was at that time the superintendent. And neither 
did he spare himself in his experimerite with 
chloroform ; for before any other human 
being had ever been rendered insensible. by 
it; he tried it on himself and’ hia as. 
sistant; and his first knowledge of" its Jével- 
liag power was. acquired beneath his own 
table, where he fonnd himself lying when he 
“came to. himself.” This .anecdote I have long 
known, although I had by that time left Edin- 
burgh, and did not witness it. I mention if now 
because.I have not seen it stated in any of'the 
numerous memoirs of him at present in ciroula- 
tion. Nor have I observed another interesting 
anecdote of Simpson,with reference to hia eléction 
by the Town Conneillors of Edinburgh, as amcces- 
sor to Dr. Hamilton, the Professor of Midwifery 
| in the University there, which electien I had the 
| pleasure of promoting through friends of the 
councillors. There was a strong opposition, and 
the election was at one time very doubtfali A 
| Serious objection to him as Proféssor of Mid- 
| wifery was that he was not a married man. 
This “bull” Simpson at once “took by: the 
horns.” He immediately prepared a house for 
his intended bride, a mess attractive and 
amiable lady, a cousin of his own, whom he 
had long previously, I believe, selected as his 
choice; and at his “ house heating,” before his 
marriage, I had the honour of taking a prominent 
part. His marriage then took place; and, no 





y may be allowable for one, even here, to note, who | doubt, to the surprise and mortification of some 
ter of the man if we state that for many years was intimate with him, and honoured with his/of his opponents, the serious objection that. he 
he pursued this branch of businesa at a very friendship, as I was, at a time when the baker’s| was unmarried no longer existed at the time 


thetic power and use of chloroform in child-birth. 


Joun E. Dove. 








KENSINGTON GORE ROAD, HALL OF 
ABTS, AND THE PARK. 


part in preparing for the Paris Exhibition of | rations, may, doubtless, be the fact; as it was, ae 
1855, and h i i i ls : | Tue proposed: change of roadway and elision 
Pe: a cer Saga ag Flagg Ales aman amen Riwie sae lage dp 5 from Hyde Park of an elongated strip of 25 yards 


Emperor, who presented him with the Grand | 
Cress of the Legion of Honour. 

Mr. Minton was succeeded by his nephew, | 
Mr. Colin Minton Campbell (High Sheriff of | 
Staffordshire last year) and Mr. Michael Daintry | 
Hollins; and these gentlemen worthily emulated | 


years before, called attention to. nitrous oxide, 
asa power which had rapt him up, ont of 
the fleshy and paio-feeling state, into the 
quasi-spiritnal; and induced him, while in that 
state, to announce, as an “infallible” oracle, 
that “ nothing exists but ideas.’ That Simpson, 


|in width by 500. yards in length, from. the 
| Queen’s Gate to the Prinee’s Gate, have caused 
| much public amriety, and even more serious 
‘alarm to the residents of the now extensive and 
fashionable vicinage of South Kensington. 

| As the stupendous Colosseum approaches 


th d i i Sng | < bi. 
e conduct of their deceased relative by doing however, was the exclusive. originator of the} lotion, and the-lestrous ncniitaieinen 


all in their power to continue the fame that had | 
been achieved, until they dissolved partnership | 
in 1868. The encaastic tile department devolved | 


professional practice of destroying pain in child. 
birth ; and had the idea, too, of doing so, previ- 
ously altogether to Morton the American dentist’s 


‘Albert will soon be divested of its scaffélding, 


“come alteration of the roads and grounds have 
| doubtless become requisite; but the conversion 


upon Mr. Hollins, and all the other branches of professional experiments with ether in 1846, the! (now: im peo ) of the old ride along the 


manufacture are carried on as usual by Mr. | 
Campbell, in conjunction with his cousin, Mr. | 
J. W. L. Herbert Minton, so that the old name) 
is not likely to become extinct. 

The manufactures of the firm embrace nearly | 
every article of the potter’s art ; so much 80, 
that any one embarking in the retail trade might, | 
from these works alone, completely farnish his | 
shop, from the richest and most costly ornament, 
to the requisites for kitchen use. The cost ex- 
pended in modelling these varied manufactures, 
has been enormous, as avy one would readily 
imagine who paid a visit to their show-rooms, 
which contain only their own productions. The 
annual value of che ware produced has averaged 
of late years about 105,0001. 

The number of hands employed, is between 
1,600 and 1,700, and amongst them there are 
upwards of 600 females, a fact of especial inte- 
rest to the Society for Promoting the Employ- 
ment of Females; buat the prodacts of the 
industry of this large number will make but an 
indifferent show at the forthcoming “‘ Workmen’s 
International Exhibition.” The females are 
variously employed. The greater number are 
employed in enamelling; that is, in colouring 
patterns that are printed in outlines. Others 
are engaged with the printer transferring the 
prints to the ware ; some attending the throwers 
and turners; and many engaged in the ware- 
houses. There is only one lady painter in the 
establishment, and she boldly challenges com- 
petition with the sterner sex. The art-director 
of the establishment is Mr. Leon Amoux. There 
are two clever German painters ; all the rest are 
English, some of them superior artists, and who 
derived much advantage fram their course of 
study at the School of Art, conducted at the 
building erected as a memorial of the late 
Herbert Minton, in this town. 

The firm gained the council medal at the 
Exhibition of 1851, and the mddaille d'honneur 
at the Paris Exhibition, 1855. 








“A Place Open to Merit.”—Several cor- 
respondenta inquire for further particulars. We 


must refer them to the Office of Works. 





writer of the present note for one can testify. 
Before that time, Simpson and he were associated 
in an investigation into the reality or falsity of 
artificial entrancement, by what is called mes- 
merism ; as many of the most noted citizens of 
Edinburgh, who witnessed our joint experiments, 
well knew ; and, although some of these,—such 
as Sir William Hamilton, Dr. Combe, and others, 
—are now dead; others, such as Mr. Robert 
Chambers,—and Professor Balfour, of the Edin- 
bargh University, who kindly introduced me to 
Dr. Simpson,—still live. So, I presume, does 
Mr. James Gall, son of an early inventor of a 
system of printing for the blind, who took part in 
our investigation ; as also, for atime, did the late 
Mr. W. B. D. D. Tarnbuall, Advocate, or Scottish 
Barrister, but lately of the Rolls Office, London, a 
family connexion of mine, whose persecution in 
the House of Commons by the Exeter Hall 
patrons killed him. 

Now, at that time, or between 1835 and 1840, 
Dr: Simpson steadily entertained the idea of 
using the “ deep sleep” and pain-killing power of 
artificial entrancement in midwifery, or for the 
facilitation of the natural birth ; while my object 
had a curious antithetical co-relationship to that, 
ag it related to an investigation of the spiritual 
birth of the life of entrancement itself, which has 
since been more fully carried ont at Glasgow 
and London. A writer ia the Scotsman news- 
paper, ignorant of Dr. Simpson’s one grand 
object even at that time, thinks proper to speak 
of him in terms. of regret, and almost censure, 
that he should have dabbled, idly, as he seems 
to think, or without a. direct , in what 
was then (if it isnot still) a sort of tabooed 
line of research amongst medical men. Simp- 
son’s unconcealed experiments, however, only 
showed his steady purpose, and his supe- 
rior sagacity and moral courage, although he 
failed te render either artificial entrance 
ment, or ether, or nitrous oxide, subservient to 
that.grand and destined purpose of his life. It 
was. to him quite a.secondary matter, certainly ; 
but I have seen —_ also experimenting on the 
possibility of performing surgical operations. on 
the entranced, by singeing with a red-hot poker 


| flower-walk into shrubbery, and the substitution 
‘of a new driftway from the Serpentine Bridge 
| to Exhibition-road, not only met. the difficulty, so 
far as the monument is concerned, but effectu- 
ated a great public accommodation. 
What now seems to be desired is to divert this 

the principal thoroughfare at the West-end, so 
‘as to remove it a greater distance from the Hall 
of Arts, and to make it quadrate with the Horti- 
| cultural grounds and conservatory, with which 
the longitudinal axis of the Colosseum is at right 
| angles. It would be well tohavean enlarged foot - 
' way in front: of the portico aud chief entrances 
‘on either side-of this magnificent structure; and 

a a aa 
| privileges of 3 , o , withou 
vata ane ot ae fifty ornamental and nearly 
| fall-grown trees, surely the Commissioners may 
| feel satisfied, even although the enlarged road 
jand pathways may not critically square with 
their oval. 

If the long reach of park required should be 
conceded to them, adieu to the sylvan and ornate 
character of this portion of Hyde Park. Not 
fifty, but nearly double that number of vigorous 
and umb s foresters: must be displaced, to 
be lopped 20 ft. up the stem, bandaged a those 
in Park-lane have been for two so as to 
attain afterwards asickly vegetation; andall this 
at an enormons expense and waste.of woodland 
soenery. , 

Having, many years back, given, through the 
Builder, hints as to the removal of: the old park 
wall along Piccadilly, and the preservation of the 
dozen planes which now grace the footway, as on 
a Parisian boulevard ; and since that time (about 
1858) having recommended, throug. the same 
source, the widening of Park-lane, and its exten- 
sion through Hamilton-place, at the same time 
showing that the range of about thirty vigorous 
and spreading planes might be-left in the park- 
side footway ; perhaps, althongk my views in the 
latter -case-were not fully agreed with, I may be 
allowed to suggest a plan which may meet wich 
general approval, and possibly reconcile difii- 
culties“ de part et d'awtre.” 
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To cut away and desolate three or more acres 
of the park, in this its most valued part, cannot 
be tolerated; while to utilise a narrow strip, 
without disturbing a branch,” if it tend to 
general enjoyment and Convenience, may meet 
the difficulty. 

In brief, then, my plan is to leave every tree 
as it is. 

The outer row of elms, with some planes, 
chesnuts, and birch, number fifty-five between 
the Queen’s Gate (Albert-road) and Prince’s 
Gate; and thence to the barrack stables there 
are ten more. This range of vigorous foresters, 
well spread, and in height from 30 ft. to 50 ft., 
stand, on an average, 6 ft. inside the park rails, 
two only being within 5 ft. : 

The park-side footway averages a width ex- 
ceeding 12 ft. 

The driftway varies from 44 ft. to 34 ft., and 
the paved footway on the south side from 8 ft. to | 
10 it., giving an entire width of causeway, in| 
some parts of 55 ft., and between Albert and | 
Exhibition Gates of 74 ft. 

Now, it is quite clear that, if the present’ 
railing were withdrawn parkward, and ranged 
18 ft. inside the row of trees, forming a gravel 
walk of that width (shaded also at intervals by 
many old standards), the width of the present 
external footway, together with the interval of 
6 feet between the tree range and the now- 
standing fence, would increase the carriage | 
driftway by 20 ft., and thus leave ample scope 
for widening the paved footway on the south, 
side: thus an external footway of 18 ft. (besides | 
the diameter of the growing trees—say, 2 ft.) | 
might be secured to the public, without any 
apparent loss of extent in the park grounds, whilst 
euch an arrangement— vide Park-lane, vide 
Birdcage-walk—would rather give apparent ex- 
tent to the park, at the same time conferring 
improved value on the vicinage and inestimable 
solace to those who wend their way afoot. 

The site and direction of the Queen’s and 
Rutland Gates would appear to favour such an 
adjustment, as they both stand back (inward) 
from the line of railing ; viz., Queen’s Gate 18 ft., 
and at Rutland Gate the railing curves out- 
ward 15 ft. towards the cavalry stables. 

As to the Guards’ barracks, their structural 
unfitness for troops, the incalculable damage 
they inflict upon the grandest site of the western 
metropolis, the impossibility of extending im- 
provements towards Kuightsbridge whilst they 
are continued there,—this part of the subject 
has been fully treated years past in the Builder ; 
it is therefore deferred, only remarking now 
that the position and aspect of the officers’ 
quarters, mess-rooms, &c., may, in some degree, 
strengthen the position ; otherwise, Chelsea, for 
cavalry, would surely be near enongh, if our | 
Foot Guards find it agreeable. 





QuoNDAM. 








CARLISLE BRIDGE, DUBLIN. 


Ir has been stated that the design by Messrs. 
Lanyon & Co. is to be carried out at the estimated 
cost of 60,0001. ; and the citizens of Dublin are 
inquiring why Mr. Charles Geoghegan’s plan, 
which would give all they want for 30,0001., 
Mesers. Courtney & Co. having offered to do the 
work for that sum, should be superseded. We 
have not yet seen any sufficient answer to this 
inquiry. 





FAILURE OF COLUMNS, ST. SWITHIN’S, 
LINCOLN. 


We are informed that the pillars in the 
church now building in the old Sheep-square, 
Lincoln, have failed. The local Gazette says the 
parish committee has examined the pillars, and 
not only are they of opinion that they must be 
taken down and rebuilt, but the architect (Mr. 
Fowler, of Louth) coincides in this opinion. A 
few days ago a meeting of the Building Coni- 
mittee was held in the vestry, and it was deter- 
mined that the blame attached to the architect, 
and he was required to pull down the interior 
pillars, and rebuild them at his own cost. To 
this resolution Mr. Fowler demurred. He ad- 
mitted that the pillars must come down ; but he 
did not think that he was called upon to rebuild 
them. On Friday morning another meeting of 
the committee was held, and Mr. Fowler ad. 
mitted the necessity for immediately palling 
down the pillars, which have cracked in ali 
directions, but affirmed that the cause of their 
giving way must have arisen from accident, or 
from bad workmanship; whilst several members 


| the Bill before the Honse, as we have no doubt it 





of the committee insisted that the giving way of 


the pillars was caused by the material that had 
been used. 

After discussion, it was ultimately resolved 
that Mr. Christian should examine the pillars, 
and report the cause of the failing. If the cause 
arise from improper design, or from the material 
used being inadequate to bear the superincum- 
bent weight, then the architect is to bear the 
cost of rebuilding; but if the defect arise from 
bad workmanship, then the cost of rebuilding 
is to be borne by the contractor,—the costs of 
the reference to follow the decision. This 
resolution was agreed to by the architect 
and Mr. Lovelee, the builder, and both parties 
signed the resolution. 





} 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS INFIRMARY. 
Tue re-opening of the Infirmary here has just | 
taken place. It is situated in Grosvenor-road. | 
The building has been renovated and enlarged, | 
under a contract with Mr. Strange, builder. | 
Almost three-fourths of the place have been | 
built, the old infirmary being composed of nothing | 
more than ordinary rooms, which are now) 
enlarged to good-sized dining-rooms, and capable | 
of accommodating twenty-four persons. Some 
new rooms, however, have been added, and 
taking all the rooms into consideration, accom- 
modation can be found for thirty-eight persons. 
There are two men’s wards, 16 ft. by 46 ft. and 
14 ft. high, to which are attached bath-rooms on 
the first floor, and laboratories on the second. In 
conjunction with these there is a man’s day- 
room, furnished with carpets, pictures, tables, 
chairs, &c., by the Hon. F. G. Molyneux. This | 
room is to be used by the convalescent, and for | 
their amusement several games are provided. | 
There are two women’s day wards, furnished by | 
Lady Georgiana Molyneux in a similar style. | 
Clocks have been presented to each by Mr. and | 
Mrs. Molyneux Williams. There are three con- | 
valescent wards, but they are rather small; aj| 
large waiting-room for out-patients, and three | 
consulting-rooms. There is likewise a private 
set of rooms for the matron and resident surgeon, 
with bedrooms adjoining. There isa large wash- 
house, with laundry, cooking-kitchen and scul- 
lery, larders, cellars, and store-rooms. In the 
hall a lift has been invented, 7 ft. by 5 ft., to 
take up three at a time,—the patient and two 
assistants. On the opposite side is a lift of 
smaller dimensions, for sending up dinners, &c. 
There are a great number of pictures in all the 
rooms, and quotations from Scripture. 











METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS BILL. 
It is unnecessary to pursue our comments on 





will be withdrawn. We have before us several | 
letters on the subject, and some observations by | 
Mr. John Liddle, the Whitechapel Medical Officer | 
of Health; but it would be useless to print them. 
The Board of Works must be more carefal next 
time. This is not the first withdrawal, and such | 


work costs money. 








PARLIAMENTARY. 


New Law Courts.—In answer to Mr. Alderman | 
Lawrence, Mr. Ayrton said he was unable to 
place block plans of the New Law Conrts in the | 


| library of the House until they received the | 
led to a determination to enlarge, remodel, or, 


sanction of the proper authorities, 

Leicester-square.—In answer to the same hon. 
member, Mr. Ayrton said that some years since 
an Act of Parliament was passed, enabling the 
local authorities to take possession of any vacant 
space in the metropolis for which an owner could 
not be found. The local authorities had done so 
in the case of Leicester-square; but an owner 
at once turned up, and established his title. 
The equare, therefore, being private property, 
nothing could be done until they found a law 
enabling them to dispossess the owners. The 
sooner the better, add we. 

Workmen’s Inventions.—In reply to a question 
from Mr. Hughes, the Attorney-General stated 
that proper steps would be taken to protect the 
unpatented inventions of workmen in the forth- 
coming International Exhibition. He believed 
that the Act of 1865 would be insufficient, in 
consequence of the interpretation that had been 
put on it that when a workman exhibited an 
invention another person might take out a patent 
for it. He proposed to introdace a short Bill, 
giving the workman protection for his invention 
for six months from the commencement of the 





Exhibition, He had arranged with the gec 
of the Exhibition for a list of the inventions of 
workmen to be exhibited. 

The Supply of Water.—Mr. Whalley asked the 
Home Secretary, with reference to the recom. 
mendation of the al Commissioners that the 
supply of water in the metropolis should be on 
the system of constant instead of intermittent 
supply, whether it was the intention of the 
Government to adopt any and what measures 
with a view to giving effect to such recom. 
mendation. Mr. Bruce said that the Royal 
Commissioners went much farther than the mere 
question of the intermittent or constant supply 
of water. They proposed that all the property of 





the private companies should be transferred to a 


central body, and that from that time forward 
every householder should be obliged to take 
water on the condition that he was Constantly 
supplied. The necessary preliminary to giving 
effect to that recommendation was to create a 
central authority. He had been in communica. 
tion with the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
he had come to the conclusion that this measure 
could only be properly carried into effect when 
the measures for creating a general municipal 
government for the metropolis had been matured. 








BARRACKS IN WINDSOR. 


Tue British soldier in full training is av expen. 
sive article. We are reminded of this fact year 
by year as the army estimates are bronght 
forward in the House of Commons. Whether he 
be an article of necessity or of luxury, it is not 
within our province at present to discuss, If it 
be trae of the army generally that it entails 
heavy expense, it is more especially so of that 
portion of it known as the household troops. 
The duties of the regiments of guards in ordinary 
times never extend beyond our own shores, and 
seldom to any other places than the metropolis 
and the royal borough of Windsor. The only 
exception to this is, perhaps, an occasional month 
under canvas at Aldershott. The household 
brigade is admitted, and deservedly so, to be the 
élite of our army. In dress, drill, and equip- 
ment it is unequalled. It is not often that we 
indulge in any grand military show, but when- 
ever this is done, our guards form a sight of 
which any Englishman may well feel proud. 

Bat although we have always been carefal to 
have these troops well clothed, well fed, and have 
maintained their equipment and drill at a high 
point of excellence, there has until lately been 
one great defect. The barrack accommodation 
for this portion of our military force was not only 
not the best, but was certainly below the average. 
This was especially the case at Windsor, where 
both the cavalry and infantry barracks were de- 
fective and insufficient. It had become a well- 
known fact that the rate of mortality in these 
regiments was much too high. Taking into 
account the care exercised in the selection of 
recruite, and that these troops had not to endure 
any of the hardships more or less incident to the 
life of a soldier, the high rate of mortality among 
them could only be accounted for in one way. 
It could only arise from the inferior accommoda- 
tion afforded by such barracks as those in Sheet- 
street, Windsor, or Portman-streét and Charing 
Cross in London, 

The matter having, of necessity, forced itself 
on the attention of the military authorities, in- 
quiries were instituted by the War Office. This 


as in London, to remove the barracks to more 
eligibie situations, in order to secure the better 
health and longer life of the guards. It was, there- 
fore, determined to make very extensive altera- 
tions as well as additions to both cavalry and 
infantry barracks in Windsor ; and in the present 
paper we purpose giving some account of what 
has been done to the latter. 

What must now be called the old barracks had 
its eatrance in Sheet-street, at a point where 
the street was narrowest. It occupied nearly 
the four sides of a quadrangular site, the entire 
area of which was a little over a third of an 
acre of ground. The parade-ground (if it de- 
served the name of one) covered a space of 
about 2,000 square yards, and was scarcely 
large enough to muster the troops in garrison. 
The main block of building faced Sheet-street. 
It contained thirty-two rooms, measuring some 
50 ft. by 21 ft., and about 10 ft. in average 
height. Each of these rooms was occupied by 
twenty-eight men, thus giving a superficial area 
of 40 square feet, or 400 ft. cubical measure, to 
each man, 
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It will thus be seen that the men were hud- 
dled together in very insufficient space ; and it 
could hardly be wondered at that their health 
suffered in consequence. Nor did their officers 
fare much better; for their quarters were of a 
description not at all befitting the rank and 
position of the gentlemen usually holding com. 
missions in the Guards’ regiments. 

Then, again, there was no accommodation 
whatever provided for the married soldiers. 
These were obliged to live out of barracks, 
either in lodgings or in small cottages, wherever 
they could find them in the town. This was 
not only very inconvenient, but often entailed a 
heavy expense on the men themselves. 

It will be readily supposed, that in a space so 
confined as that we have described anything 
approaching to free exercise or recreation was out 
of the question. As a natural result following 
this, a considerable proportion of the men were 
often found either incapacitated for duty by 
actual sickness or showing that want of robust 
health which always, more or less, marks those 
who live in confined spaces. 

It may reasonably be doubted whether any 
other Earopean government would have suffered 
its choicest troops to be accommodated as our 
Foot Guards were at Windsor; and hence our 
national credit was somewhat at stake. Al- 
though many royal and distinguished visitors 
came to the royal borough to see its castle and 
the attractive scenery around it, or to be the 
guests of Her Majesty, yet amongst the many 
sights worthy of their notice we could never 
include the infantry barracks, except it had 
been to disgrace us in the eyes of those who 
saw it. Now, however, all this is changed. It is 
well known that the Queen has taken a deep per- 
sonal interest in what has been done to secure 
the comfort and health of the troops. To do 
this a large outlay has been absolutely neces- 
sary, both in the purchase of ground and in the 
erection and alteration of the buildings; but, 
even financially considered, this outlay has been 
a wise one. 

Previously to the alterations there stood in 
Sheet-street, and close to the barracks, a block 
of old, decayed almshouses. These being sold, 
the War-Office secured the site, with a view 
to commence the necessary alterations. Behind 
the main block of the barracks, which we have 
already described, was a narrow lane, and, fur- 
ther in the rear, a large space occupied as gar- 
dens, in which stood some eighty or ninety one- 
story cottages. Most of these were little better 
than hovels, and were simply a disgrace to the 
town. The authorities at the War-Office ulti- 
mately succeeded in securing the whole of this 
space, and shortly afterwards the whole of the 
cottages were cleared out, to commence opera- 
tions. 

The additional area of ground thus acquired 
amounted to nearly five times as much space as 
that of the old barracks, its parade-ground in- 
cluded. Since then an additional site, occupied 
by a public-house known as the Five Bells, has 
been purchased, at the southern extremity of 
the old barracks. 

The first part of the undertaking was to pro- 
vide the much-needed accommodation for mar- 
ried soldiers. The block for this purpose was 
erected partly on the site of the old almshouses 
already mentioned, having its end abutting on, 
and the block itself standing at right angles to, 
Sheet-street. The contract for this was taken 
by Messrs. Myers & Sons, of London, and it is 
substantially built. It is quite plain in style, if 
we except the outside galleries, by which the 


rooms of the upper stories are reached. The 


block is three stories high, and access to the 
second and third is ed by a common stair- 
case leading to the galleries. These galleries 
are constructed of iron, supported by pillars, 
and give the whole a very neat if not ornamental 
appearance. Accommodation is provided for 
thirty-two married soldiers, each occupying one 
room; the dimensions of which are 16 ft. by 
13} ft., and 10 ft. in height, thus giving a 
cubical space of 2,160 ft. The rooms are each 
provided with a small cooking-range, with oven. 
The water-supply coneiste of three tanks, two 
of which hold 430 gallons each, and the 
remaining one 800 Each room is 
lighted from both sides. The arrangements 
for ventilation are very simple, but in practice 
are found effective. In fact, there is more 
reason to complain of draught than of want of 
ventilation. A shaft for each room 
carries away the foul air to the top of the build- 
ing, while fresh air is admitted from each side 
by means of perforations. 


The second part of the undertaking, and in- 
cluded in the same contract (about 14,0007.) 
was the erection of quarters for the staff- 
sergeants and sergeants. This block, which 
stands on the north side of the new quadrangle, 
has somewhat greater pretensions to architec- 
tural taste than the one already described. It 
contains thirty-two living-rooms, besides the 
mess establishment. Fourteen of these are 
occupied as double rooms by those entitled to 
this privilege, and the remaining eighteen as 
single rooms. The mess-room is one of fair 
proportions, measuring 42 ft. in length by 
24 ft. in breadth, and 14 ft. in height. With 
its draped windows, its walls decorated with 
engravings and photographs, its billiard, baga- 
telle, and writing tables, it wears an air of 
comfort very much in contrast with old quarters 


! 





occupied by these officers. Behind the mess- 
room is the kitchen, admirably fitted up with | 
everything that such a place requires. Near to 
it are the cook’s room, the lardere, cellars, and 

| Other necessary conveniences. Water is supplied 

|from four cisterns, and there are sinks and 

| water-closets on each floor. The height of the 

| rooms and the arrangements for obtaining ven- 

| tilation, along with the other improvements 

_introduced, cannot fail to have a beneficial effect 

upon the health and appearance of the officers, 

| as well as upon their wives and children. Nor 

will the social and moral effect be less pleasing ; 

_for here they can have enjoyment and recrea- 

| tion, such as will, it is hoped, be preferred to 

| Spending time and money elsewhere. 

When this block had been completed, the 
guard-house block was commenced near the 
new entrance in Victoria-street. Meanwhile, 
the whole of the new area had been walled 
in with a panelled wall 14 ft. in height. The 
gaard-house buildings are only one story 
high, and include a room for holding courts- 
martial, a room for the commanding officer, an 
orderly-room, a guard-room, and a lock-up with 
five cells. Behind these is an enclosed exercise- 
ground, for the use of prisoners who are in 
custody. Outside the two frontages of this 
block are raised pavements, which are roofed 
with rough plate glass, the framework being 
supported on pillars in front. These are avail- 
able as a sentry parade in wet weather, and 
as a protection for those on duty at the guard- 
house. The contract for this was also under- 
taken by Messrs. Myers & Sons, the cost being 
about 2,0001. 

The new entrance-gates are of open ironwork 
of an ornamental character. The two gate- 
pillars are of considerable height and are sur- 
mounted by large globular gas-lamps, which 
give a finished appearance to the entrance, 
strongly contrasting with tbat lately used. 

Between the married soldiers’ quarters and 
those of the sergeants already described another 
block of building, corresponding in architectural | 
features with the latter, has been erected. 
This inclades the canteen establishment, the 
reading and recreation rooms, library, &2. The 
canteen occupies the portion of the building to 
the right of the main entrance. Its arrange- 
ments are carried out on the co-operative prin- | 
ciple. The profits are divided amongst the men | 
in proportion to the amount of purchases made 
by each. The canteen not only supplies ale, | 
beer, and spirits, as was formerly the case, but 
also groceries, vegetables, and other necessaries. 
The soldiers avail themselves of the advantages 
offered to a large extent. 

To the left of the main entrance is the re- 
‘ereation-room, with the reading-room and, 
library over. These rooms are large and well- | 
proportioned, being lofty, well lighted from both | 
sides, and ventilated. The recreation-room is) 
farnished with every convenience. There are 
billiard and bagatelle tables, chess and draughts, 
dice, dominoes, and cards. 

The reading-room is over the recreation-room, 
and is of the same size and proportions. On 
entering, it presents a very pleasing appearance. 
On the walls are hung a variety of maps and 
useful diagrams, and the tables are well supplied 
with newspapers and periodicals. There are 
also provided tables, with writing materials. 
Artificial light is supplied in the evening by a 
brilliant sunlight burner near the ceiling. A 
small room on the same floor is devoted to the 

urposes of a circulating library. 
. There are rooms in thi block ~ - oe 
and the sergeant who has charge of the canteen. 
The entire block forms what may be rightly 
designated a soldiers’ clab, and as such the men 
avail themselves of it. Throughout the whole of 








venience have been carefally studied. The block 
is supplied with water from a tank containing 
6,500 gallons. 

The work for this part was undertaken by 
Mesers. Piper & Wheeler, at a cost of about 
5,0001. 

On the south side of the new quadrangle, and 
opposite to the building now described, the main 
block has been erected. In this there are twelve 
large rooms, each being 76 ft. in length, by 22 ft. 
in breadth, 12 ft. high. Each room has accom- 
modation for 24 men. It will thus be seen that 
for each man there is a superficial area of 70 ft., 
and over 800 ft. cubical space, as contrasted 
with 40 ft. superficial, and 400 cubical feet in 
the old barracks. If nothing more had been 
done, there can be little doubt that this alone 
would have very much improved the health of 
the troops. 

The block has two principal entrances, and is 
three stories in height. Opposite the entrances 
are the staircases, and on either side, as well as 
on the landings above, are rooms for the twelve 
sergeants who have charge of the men while 
in barracks. 

The sergeants’ rooms, which measure 15 ft. by 
12 ft., and 12 ft. high, are so arranged that they 
command a full view of the larger rooms in 
which the men live and sleep. 

The rooms are warmed by stove grates, in- 
vented by Captain Galton, late of the Royal Engi- 
neers, and with which some of our readers are 
doubtless familiar. The object of the invention 
is that of a better utilisation of fuel and heat. 
This is accomplished by having an air-chamber 
around the back of the stove, to which pure air 
is admitted from without. This air, after 
becoming warmed in the chamber, is delivered 
into the room. The foul air is carried off by 
ventilating shafts. Each of the large rooms has 
two of Galton’s stove grates, while each 
sergeant’s room has one. 

There are ablution-rooms, fitted up with every 
convenience, latrines within the building for 
night use, and others outside, at the back of the 
block, for day use. An abundant supply of 
water is secured. For the water service of this 
block there are six slate cisterns, each capable of 
holding 500 gallons. In addition to these there 
is a large iron tank, holding 3,500 gallons. This 
is used principally for supplying the baths. 

Along the front of the building there is a 
covered parade, formed of pillars and iron frame- 
work, and glazed with rough plate, the latter 
being protected by wirework. The erection of 
this block was entrusted to Messrs. Piper « 
Wheeler. The contract also included the erec- 
tion of a new cook-house, bowling alleys, and 
magazine, &c., the amount being from 12,0001. to 
13,0001. 

To the west of this block, and on the same 
side of the quadrangle, stands the magazine, and 
beyond this the officers’ stables. At the eastern 
extremity is the new cook-house. In this is an 
oven capable of cooking rations for 200 men, and 
a smaller one for 100 men. There are also eight 
boilers, each cooking for 50 men. These boilers 
are supplied with water from a large tank placed 
immediately over them. The old block used for 
cooking, which stood at the north-eastern corner 
of the quadrangle, has been entirely removed, 
thus giving an uninterrupted view of the whole 
of the barrack buildings. Near the cook-house 
there are store-houses for meat, bread, vege- 
tables, &c. The ground to the rear of this, for- 
merly the site of the “ Five Bells” public-house, 
has been used for the erection of a new 
armourer’s shop, fitted up with forge, browning 
trough, and stands for ninety rifles. There have 
also been built a block for laundry purposes, 
with all necessary fittings, a bedding store- 
room, a coal-store, and other useful offices. 

Previously to finishing the latter portion of this 
contract, the quadrangle was made complete in 
its buildings by the erection of the officers’ 
quarters. These are of very handsome archi- 
tectural appearance, and consist of a centre 
portion, flanked by square towers and two wings. 
The basement is well arranged as a department 
for the messmaster. The cooking kitchen is 
replete with apparatus, all of modern construc- 
tion, so that there is every convenience for 
steaming, boiling, baking, broiling, roasting, 
frying, and all other operations of the culinary 
art. 


A small lift is used for passing the dishes 
up to the mess-room above. In connexion with 
the messmaster’s department there are his 
living-rooms, and all the necessary store-rooms, 
offices, and wine-cellara. ’ 

The ground-floor of the block is raised about 








the arrangements here their comfort and con- 


5 ft. above the ordinary level. This adds very 
a 
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much to the general effect of the fagade. The 
centre part is used as a mess-room, and is cer- 
tainly one of the handsomest in the country. On 
each side are entrances, reached by flights of 
steps, leading to the mess-room, the principal 
staircases, and the officers’ private rooms. Over 
the mess-room, and of the same size, is the 
billiard-room. The block contains accommoda- 
tion for twenty-two commissioned and four field 
officers, besides the quartermaster, who has two 
rooms and a kitchen. The water-supply is 
obtained from a tank at the top of the building, 
containing 5,000 gallons. This portion of the 
work was contracted for by Mr. W. Higgs, the 
estimate being about 14,0001. The work is very | 
substantially done and well finished. 

A considerable portion—about two-thirds—of 
the quadrangle enclosed by the buildings now 
described has been levelled and laid with grass 








and chest. The back of this can also be used | Latin word as sorex, a rat, and that Coloniug 
for climbing with the arms alone. has written of the Mustella Alpina, the Alpine 
The lower end of the room is occupied with a} or mountain rat; or the Mus Indicus, or Egyp. 


bridge-ladder, extending across the room, the 
extremities being vertical, the centre portion 
forming two inclined planes, and between these 
are horizontal portions. 

The wall at this end of the room has been 
prepared and fitted with apparatus for escalading 
purposes, such as scaling the walls of forts, 
either by the hands alone, or by means of grap- 
pling-hooks. On each side of the room are large 
vaulting-horses. In different parts of the room 


tian rat; the Mus Pharaonis, the wonderful little 
ichneumon, which, from the time of Ptolemy 
down to the days of Champollion, has the credit 
of visiting unbidden the inner apartments of 
the sleeping crocodile, when he found the 
moneter’s door open, and killing the villanoug 
saurian by devouring his vitals. 

Ia Plautus, too, who merits the name of a 
“ classic writer,” these words are met with — 
Toricina Nenia, the squeal or squeak of a rat 





turf, while the portion near the officers’ quarters | 
has been planted with evergreens. The spare | 
ground near the wings of this block is also 
planted as ornamental shrubberies; the re- 
maining portion is levelled and laid with gravel, 
and is used for drill and parade purposes. 

In the old block, the back of which now forms | 
the eastern side of the square, and previously 
mentioned as containing thirty-two rooms, a 
considerable improvement has been made. It 
now accommodates, not only a much less num- 
ber of men, but has undergone alterations to 
add to their comfort. Projecting from what is 
now the back of the building, four blocks of 
ablution-rooms have been built. These are 
supplied by a tank containing 5,000 gallons. 
The lower portion of the building, part of which 
was formerly the officers’ mess-room, is used as 
a band-room and for other purposes. In the 
old barrack-square the guard-room, orderly- 
room, and engine-house have been removed, and 
in place of these has been erected a gymnasium. 

The dimensions of this room are 80 ft. in 
length by 40 ft. in breadth, and some 20 ft. in 
height. A portion of the length (about 15 ft.) 
is occupied by a vestibule, on the right of which 
is a dressing-room, aud on the left a room for 
gymnasium sergeant or instructor. Over these 
three is a gallery for spectators, with an orna- 
mental railing in front. The gallery is reached 
by a staircase from the vestibule. The large 
room, or gymnasium school, as it is more appro- 
priately named, is well lighted with windows 
from both sides, and has also a large octagonal 
lantern in the centre, with sashes which can be 
lowered for ventilation. The artificial lighting | 
is secured by six groups of gas-burners, with | 
reflectors fixed close to the side walls, so as to | 
be out of the way of the various athletic 
apparatus with which the school is filled. 

This apparatus consists of a large mast, which 
rises from the floor to the top of the lantern. | 
Around this are arranged a series of ropes | 
for climbing. Some of these latter are plain, 
while others have knots, wood roses, pegs, and 
other projections to assist the climbers. There | 
are other ropes attached to the beams, fitted as 
a trapeze, and others, again, with rings for | 
swinging. A row of each is fixed on each side | 
of the room. A strong walking-bar, as thick 
as a small mast, is fixed horizontally in a 
strong, oak frame, in which it can be raised or 
lowered, and is used for teaching the men to 
balance themselves where only a narrow foothold 
can be had. On the right of the room single and 
double sets of climbing-poles are fixed at an angle | 
of about 45 degrees, while similar poles hang | 
vertically in the centre, to be used in a similar 
way to the ropes. A strong, iron rod, well sup- | 
ported from the roof, extends for some distance | 
on the right, and can be used by a large number | 
of men at one time. Beyond the climbing | 
apparatus stand the parallel bars. Near these | 
are the vaulting bars, moveable to various | 
heights, in a frame. 

On the left hand, and extending almost the 
whole length of the room, is fixed, horizontally, 
the elastic ladder. This consists of two wire 
ropes, between which are fixed staves, or rounds, 
at equal distances throughout its entire length. 
The staves are round, with square bosses at the 
ends, these latter being fixed firmly in brass 
sockets, to prevent them slipping or turning 
round when grasped by the hands of the 
gymnasts. The whole is raised some 7 ft. 
from the floor, and tightly stretched. On the 
same side are fixed two inclined planes. One of 
these, called the ladder plank, has spokes pro- 
jecting from each side, by which the gymnast 
can draw himself up either with his face or his 
back to the board, either of which will give fine 





mattresses are laid on the floor. when caught in a trap; Nenia, in the mythology, 
A space is left clear at the entrance of the | being set down as the goddess of funerals, and 
room for sword-practice, fencing with foils, by Metonym as signifying a dirge or death-wail, 
single-sticks, as well as the use of the bayonet. And brave old Vitruvius, speaking of the villag 
There is an ample supply of boxing-gloves, of Baiz, the Roman Brighton, suffering from 
masks, cutlasses, swords, anddumb-bells. These | the inroads of the mus aquaticus, and inviting 
later range from 10 Ib. to 50 lb. in weight. In| the workmen toa grand battue sorices insectari, 
addition to the ordinary dumb-bells, there are to hunt the rats, telling the musicidi, or rat. 
French barbells, of from 20 lb. to 60 Ib. | catchers, how to make a soricum decipulum, or 
The entire fittings of the room are as complete rat-trap; and does not the word suboleo, or the 
as the most enthusiastic athlete could desire. more refined term persentisco, manifest that the 
There can be no doubt as to the benefit in health ancients knew how to “smell a rat” ? 
and physical development which the men will Bravo, ego! you have made out a case. When 
derive from the frequent use of the means thus learned doctors undertake to teach the young, 
provided. | they ought, as a preliminary, to “ read up.” 
Some alterations have been made in the old, 
officers’ quarters, to adapt them to new purposes.| Archery was once a fashionable, as well as an 
One part has been fitted up with galleries,desks, indispensable accomplishment in the British 
&c., and is now used as an infant school, and islands. It is not unlikely to become fashion. 
suitable accommodation has been provided for able again, and it is a more healthy and 
the school-mistress. Other rooms are used by bracing employment for the fair sex than 
married soldiers, engineer officers, and others croquet. Asa military resort, it is extinguished 
connected with the barrack establishment. | for aye, although prior to the invention of fire. 
It only now remains to speak of the drainage. arms the bow was the principal missive weapon. 
The whole of the barrack property is drained Its use is coeval with society. In modern times 
into the main sewer of the borough. For some there were three forms of bows in use, — the 
time past plans have been discussed before the Roman bow, the long bow, and the cross-bow. 
Local Board of Health with reference to a new The former was about 3 ft. long, used generally 
system of drainage and means of diverting the on horseback, and drawn to the breast. It was 
sewage from the Thames. The conservators of the general weapon of the Scythian, after whom 
the river require that it shall cease to be polluted. it was sometimes called the Scythic bow. It 





Surveys have been made with the view of adopt- 
ing the “separate system” of Mr. Menzies. 
When the new ground was acquired for the ex- 
tension of the barracks, it was decided to lay in 
drains on the “separate” plan. There are, 
therefore, a double set of drains; one taking the 
surface water or rainfall, the other the sewage 
proper. At present both these pour their con- 
tents into the main sewer, but are so arranged as 
to be separated at any time. 

With all the improvements and additions we 
have described, not only do the Windsor Infantry 
Barracks form a pleasant contrast with what they 
once were, but the general appearance of that 
part of the town has been improved. It has | 
given the authorities of the town the opportunity | 
of opening up a wide road leading from Victoria- | 
street to the Prince Consort’s Model Cottages, 
which will, no doubt, be continued to All Sainte’ 
Church and Frances-road. 





was also in use among Germans, Britons, and 
Celts (Irish). The cross-bow, or arbaléte, was 
the more favourite weapon of the French. Ii 
was fixed on an axis or shaft, and was from 
1 ft. to 3 ft. long. The favourite weapon of the 
English was the long bow; from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth century. “Drawing the long 
bow,” is a saying well understood to-day. The 
English were not the original inventors. The 
long bow was a formidable military weapon, and 
it is said owes its origin to the Hindoos. It came 
into use in Europe, perhaps, about the time of 
the Crusaders. 

The English were expert at the use of the 
long bow. The long bow and broad arrow played 
sad havoc at Agincourt and Cressy. Even after 
the introduction of firearms, the English had 
bowmen in the flanks of their armies. By a 
treaty between Charles IX. of France and 
Queen Elizabeth, 1572, the latter was obliged 


‘to furnish the former with 1,000 English archers, 





ANTHOLOGIA TECHNICA. 


ANENT rats. “Rats!” exclaims the reader ; | 
“what the deuce have rats to do with art?” A 
great deal, sir, as every professional architect or 
builder knows to his annoyance and cost. How- 
ever, it is with the historical instead of the build- 
ing rats we have to do this time. 

Our ego speaks for us. Dr. Jackson, a preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s, has lately published a work 
for the young, entitled “ Oar Damb Neighbours,” 
with the laudable design of implanting know- 
ledge and kindly feeling towards animals. 

A contemporary says, “ Dr. Jackson remarks 
it is strange that no classical writer has ever 
mentioned ‘ rats,’ which, he says, first visited us 
from Asia in the fifteenth century.” 

Well, we shall prove that “rats are as his- 
torical as the Pyramids, and that architects 
are aware that Vitravius has alluded to them 
among others. If the learned Canon, or his 
less erudite critic, had hunted up authori- 
ties, he would have read the “ Batracho- 
myomachia” of Aristophanes. Mus was the 
generic term for rats and mice in the days of 
Homer, who first gave birth to the legend ‘of the 
mountain in labour and the monse. 


Qéwvev dpoc, Zeb¢ o igobeiro, rd 0’ Erexey pi. 
The mountain was in labour. Jupiter got frightened; 
bes it brought forth a mone.) ee : 
A line imitated by Horace in the 139th line of 
his “ De Arte Poetica” :— 
“ Parturiunt montes: nascitur ridiculus mus.”’ 





exercise for the muscles of the shoulders, arms, 


Dr. Jackson ought surely to have known the 





and in 1627 the English shot arrows into a fort, 
on the Isle of Rhe. After this archery became 
almost obselete. Clubs or companies, however, 
kept the custom alive. London had its “ Fins- 
bury Archers,” Dablin ita “ Archers’ Clab,” and 
Kdinburgh its “ Royal Company of Archers.” 





Evidences are again cropping up tending to 
confirm the belief that another race of people 
occupied the central portion of North America 
before the present, and that they quarried, built, 
and manufactured, and were proficient in several 
of the arts. Now none of the Indian races have 
been known to mine or throw up intrenchments 
or to raise huge cairns or heaps of stones in 
commemoration of their battles. A Mr. Bartram, 
who was a professor in the College of Philadel- 
phia at the close of the last century, instances 
these monuments and fortifications, but he was 
not the first. In the Jowrnal des Scavans for 
March, 1681, are to be found statements from 
the memoirs of John Leder, of Hambarg, 
who was a resident in America for ten 
years, but we are not informed who this early 
race of people were who iahabited America. 





or 
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Mexico and Peru. Whence did they come? It is 
not unlikely that the great American continent 
received its first contingent from other quarters 
besides Europe. We want some light yet about 
the primal population. Were they a separate 
creation ? 





Embalming has something to do with the 
history of monumental architecture, so we shall 
have a word to say upon it. The Egyptians were 
great at this art. Weare told that St. Austin, 
coming into Egypt, was surprised at the sight of 
Ptolemy and Alexander the Great so fresh in 
their sepulchres. A fixed alkaline salt was first 
used for the purpose, and afterwards balsams. 
The Romans were nearly as expert at embalming 
as the Egyptians. A body found in the Appian 
Way in the time of Pope Paul III., was floating 
in some unknown kind of liquor, with a perpetual 
lamp at its feet burning, the hair fresh and 
yellow, and the other parts firm and entire, 
though buried 1500 years. The inscription de- 





ing on rusticated pedestals of blue Pennant 
stone from the Stapleton quarries; the rustics 
vermiculated, and the moulded surbase continued 
over the heads of the windows lighting the 
lowest rooms, supported by consoles on the 
jambs. The fabulous bird known as the “ liver,” 
which is the crest in the arms of Liverpool, 
where the company have their head offices, has 
been introduced in a central position among the 
foliage in the capitals of the colamns. In each 
of the three central compartments is a large 
window, glazed with one sheet of plate glass, 
and in each end compartment is a doorway, one 
being the entrance to the company’s offices, and 
the other to the suites of chambers that are 
arranged for the occupation of professional men, 
on the first, second, and third floors of the 
building. The piers between the windows, and 
to which the coupled columns are engaged, have 
moulded and vermiculated rustics, and termi- 
nate with impost caps, from which spring the 
arches over the opsnings. The archways of the 





clared it to be Talliola, Cicero’s beloved daughter. | two entrances are similarly finished, and each of 
Claudia, a celebrated embalmer of the seven- | the five openings has a sculptured head on the 
teenth century, made a strong solution of fixed key-stone; that to the centre opening symbol- 
alkali in water, and in this he let the body lie ising Time, with the hour-glass, sickle, serpent, 
for two or three months, according to its size, and other emblems; those to the two other 
and then dried it in a stove. More expeditious, doorways being firemen, classically treated ; and 
as well as more elaborate modern methods are in | those to the windows being river gods, one repre- 
use now, but we are not inclined to describe senting the “ Mersey ” for Liverpool, and the other 
them. We are more interested as sanitary and | the “Thames” for London. Above the doorways 
social reformers in the preservation of the health | are panels filled in with banded laurel-leaves, over 
of the living, than the embalming of the dead. which are swags of flowers and fruit; and then 
The moth will conquer the greatest ingenuity of | the lower order of the front is completed with an 
man in the end, and the inevitable laws of nature entablature, broken over the columns, the cor- 
will at last stand confessed, amid the crash and | nice having dentils and enriched mouldings ; the 
ruin of worlds,—‘ Ashes to ashes, and dust to | architrave is also enriched, and the frieze over 
dust.” | each col:mn decorated with swags of freit and 
| flowers. The principal ctory of tne fagade, 
The building craft contributed something to | although one architecturally, is divided into two 





guarding against the suffering that may be 
caused through fire, or death, or old age. A 
figure of Minerva occupies the central position, 
and with outstretched arms is directing her 
attendants to dispense gladness and aid to the 
widows and orphans, the aged and unfortunate, 
who, by some prudential steps, have been 
brought under her protection. Two large and 
richly-carved terminals stand on pedestals at 
the sides of the pediment, against which are 
= = Pret with cornucopia. 

rom the way to the company’s offices a 
large lobby is entered, having a eeeslated pave- 
ment, with walls finished with Corsham 
stone, and decorated with a pedestal course, on 
which stand eight pilasters, with carved capitals. 
To the right is a doorway to the Board-room, for 
the private use of the directors, decorated with 
architraves, panelled jamb pilasters, and carved 
consoles. Av entablature runs round this lobby, 
breaking over the pilasters, and the ceiling has 
coves, ribs, groins, centre flowers, and other 
decorative plaster work. Passing through large 
folding doors, a vestibule is entered, the walls of 
which are of Corsham stone, and the floor has a 
tesselated pavement. The ceiling is coved and 
panelled, and the light is admitted through 
stained glass. This vestibule leads, by large 
glazed doors, into the public office, wherein’ is 
carried on the general business of the company. 
This apartment is 56 ft. extreme length, 32 ft. 


extreme breadth, and 28 ft. high; the walls 


finished with Corsham stone, and decorated 
with pilasters and columns, and entablature of 
the Corinthian order. Four angle pillars and 
four detached columns are of the finest red 
Mansfield stone, harmonising in colour with the 
Corsham stone. The floors are paved with 





tesserze in. an ornamental pattern, and the room 
is lighted from above by large quadrantal and 


the perfection of timekeepers. John Harrison, internally. The order used is Corinthian, the one semi-dome light, all filled in with stained 
an Englishman and a carpenter, led the way in columns having their axes over those of the/ glass of an azure tint, having patterns thereon 
clocks and chronometer watches ; and he was | basement story, and mounted on pedestals in purple, orange, and white. The ceiling has 
the first and most successful in constructing having the dado of each enriched with drops and | diapered ribs, with flowers at the intersections, 
timekeepers for telling and correcting the longi- | festoons of fruit and flowers, with ribands. The | and bold coves and groins, and barrel vaults at 
tude at sea. In 1726, as a working carpenter, | capitals are carved with acanthus foliage, among |the ends. The counter, desks, and fittings are 
he made two clocks, chiefly in wood, to which | which is introduced the owl, as an emblem of of oak, with bronze ornaments. On one side of 





he applied an escapement and compound penda- 
lum of his own invention. These went well for 
ten years, scarcely erring a second in a month. | 
The motion’ of the pendulum being liable to) 
derangement if used in a ship at sea, Harrison 
set himself to construct a watch, which was used 
in a voyage to Lisbon and back. So correct did 
it keep the time that it corrected an error of a 
degree and a half in the ship’s reckening. After | 
this, Harrison’s other attempts were more aud 

more successful, and obtained premiums to the 

extent of 20,0001. In 1772, Harrison made a 

timekeeper for the king’s private observatory at 

Richmond, and at the end of ten weeks it varied 

only four seconds and a half. 

There is a good interval between Richmond- 
hill and Harrison of 100 years ago, and Ludgate- 
hill and Benson, the country carpenter and the 
wealthy citizen chronometer maker. Such men 
as the carpenter Harrison are pioneers of 
civilisation and builders of nations. 








Earth houses, or rather dwellings in the earth, 
are of very ancient origin. They exist in many 
northern countries. Numbers of them have 
been discovered at different periods in Ireland, 
England, and Scotland. They were used as 
places of safety or refage, to which the early 
inhabitants could retire, carrying with them 
their provisions and effects. In the Irish 


language they were called Caisttallamh ; in Ice- | 


landic, Jardus ;—meaning in both tongues earth 
houses. Behold the epitome of architectural 
history,—from Cave to Castle, from Excavation 
to Building. a. 








BRISTOL OFFICES OF THE LIVERPOOL, 
LONDON, AND GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Tue elaborately-ornamented building of which 
we publish a view in our present issue has been 
erected in Corn-street, Bristol, as the West of 
England and South Wales district offices of the 
insurance company named above. Mr. W. 
Bruce Gingell was the architect. The fagade 
presents a frontage of 55 ft., with a height from 
the footway to the apex of the pediment of 70 
ft., and is Italian in character, freely treated. 
The lower story is divided into five bays or 
compartments, the central ones wider than 


the wisdom of prudence. The piers to which the room is the secretary’s office, and on the 
the columns are engaged are channelled and! other the medical examiner’s room; and at the 
rusticated, and form jambs to the windows of | extreme end are the clerks’ cloak-rooms, lava- 
the first floor, at the head of which moulded tories, &c. From the Corn-street end of the 
caps and carved consoles support splayed and | public office the board-room is entered, which is 
moulded heads, forming part of a frieze running | a fine and lofty room 20 ft. square, lighted by 
through between the columns to sever the first |two large windows, and finished with panelled 
and second floors, and decorated with swags and | dado, and a plaster ceiling with coves. In the 
drops, over which runs acill course with enriched | basement is a large repository, and a lunch-room 
mouldings. The piers are continued to form for the company’s clerks. The remainder of the 
the jambs of the second-floor windows, and from | basement is a large cellar with two front offices, 
which spring archivolts running round the semi-| let to wine-merchants. The lower doorway iu 


circular openings, and finished with carved key- 
stones. A bold effect is given to the capitals of 
the columns by recessing the spandrels of the 
circular window-heads so as to admit of the 
upper part of the columns becoming whole above 
the imposts, instead of three-quarters, as below, 
and thus finishing with entire capitals instead 
of parts. The upper order terminates with an en- 








the front is the chambers’ entrance, and leads 
to a staircase, having flights of stone steps up 
to the first, second, and third floors, which are 
let as professional chambers. On the top of the 
building is a residence for the company’s mes- 
senger. The whole of the structure is fire-proof, 
upon the system of Messrs. Fox & Barrett, the 
flat roofs being covered with asphalte, by Mr. 


| tablatnre broken over the columns, and with'frieze | Pilkington, of London. The tesselated pavements 


/and architrave omitted in the three central bays. 
' The attic story presents five semicironlar-headed 


were executed by Messrs. Maw & Co. The 
carving and sculpture, and the modelling for 


window openings, each having panelled jamb | the same, and for the plaster enrichments, were 


pilasters, with moulded caps and bases, moulded | executed 


Mr. T. Colley, of Stoke’s-croft, 


and enriched archivolts, with carved key-stones | Bristol, late of London. The warming apparatus 
and carved spandrels, finished above with moulded | is by Messrs. Haden & Son, of Trowbridge. 
cornices. Before the piers between the windows, The general contractors were Messrs. Jones & 
and upon pedestals, stand eight sculptured | Sons, of Gloucester, but, they failing to complete 


‘female figures, arranged in pairs to correspond 
with the coupled columns below, and represent- 
‘ing the elements and the seasons—the four 
central ones being Fire, Air, Earth, and Water ; 
and the others, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
‘Winter. Each figure is nearly 8 ft. bigh, and 
has suitable emblems and decorations. The 
‘responds are wrought as rusticated pilasters, 
| with moulded caps and bases, and before each 
is a large sculptured vase or terminal, ranging 
with the single column below. The entablature 
is broken over each pair of figures, and is sup- 

by them, the frieze over the figures being 
panelled and carved into water-leayes and 
flowers, and that over the centre windows 
carved and decorated with swags of flowers, and 
over the others panelled, and filled in with laurel- 
leaves and bands. From the entablature, over 
the four central figures, rises a carved pediment, 
the mouldings of which ran into and form scrolls 
in the tympanum, wherein also are cornucopize 
with fruit. From the entablature extending 





those at the ends—the bays being formed by | over all the figures rises a large angular pedi- 
ten attached columns of the composite order, ment, which is entirely filled in with sculptured 
eight in couples, and the end ones single, stand. | figures, emblematical of the wisdom and duty of 





the work, the remaining masonry, &c., was done 
by the company, through Mr. Tucker, the clerk 
of the works. Mr. Gorett executed the carpentry 
and joinery, and fittings; Messrs. Lewis & Sons 
the plastering and painting; Mr. J. Harris the 
smiths’ work ; Mr. Palmer the plumbing ; Messrs. 
Adlam & Sons the gas-fitting; and Messrs. Han- 
cock the furnishing. The stained and embossed 
glass was executed by the St. Helen’s Company. 
The total cost, exclusive of the land and the 
architect’s commission, was about 11,0007. The 
cost ont of this of the external carving and 
sculpture, and the modelling for it and for the 
internal plaster, was 1,7801. 








STATE CAPITOL, ALBANY, NEW 
YORK, U.S. 

In addition to the illustrations of the Capitol 
now being erected for the State of New York 
published in our last, we give, as promised, 
the plan of the first floor.* 





* See pp, 425, 426, and 427, ante, 
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THE PORT OF LEITH. 


A SEAPORT TOWN now-a-days is the great pons 
asinorwm of the sanitary economist; and there 
are very few in the country, if we exclude Liver- 

and Glasgow, more di ing of attention 
and study than the port of Leith. Not so much 
of itself, perhaps we should admit, as its neigh- 
bourhood ; for it is impossible to arrive at any 
correct conclusion with regard to the death-rate 
of Edinburgh (to which we recently devoted 
some space), without at the same time taking 
into consideration the sanitary condition of its 
surroundings; and with the adjacent town and 
seaport of Leith, the capital of Scotland has 
from time immemorial been associated. Leith, in 
fact, has not only excellent materials within itself 
for observation; but it is, and has always been, 
the seaport of a capital city, and during several 
centuries it was also the principal port of an 
independent kingdom. 

Leith, we find, is one of the eight prin- 
cipal towns of Scotland which every quarter 
supplies, pari passu with Greenock, the highest 
death-rates in the Registrar-General’s reports. 
It has certainly possessed for many years the 
highest returns of mortality in that which is 
now termed the zymotic, or, in plainer language, 








the contagious and epidemic class of diseases ; 

and in this abnormal feature of its “ causes of | 
death” it ranks higher than Dundee or Greenock, | 
much higher than Aberdeen, and nearly twice as | 


produced a solitary fowl, a piece’of baked horse, 
and six delicately-roasted rate. The last, they 
said, was the best fresh meat in the town; but of 
that they had abundance,* 

After the accession of James to the throne of 
England, Leith lost its position as a fortified 
town; and again after the union of England and 
Scotland it also seems to have lost much of its 
importance as a seaport. In other respects it 
seems to have retrograded; for it was always 
more or less borne down and held in subjection 
by the city of Edinburgh, which had, by 

urchase, we suppose, at an early period, suc- 
ceeded to the feudal superiority and inheritance 
of Logan. Although most of these rights have 
been acquired or abrogated, it is curious that 
Leith up to this very hour pays a sum of 2,0001. 
to the Edinburgh Presbyterian clergymen, in 
commutation of an ancient claim of one mark per 
ton, security for which is still provided for by a 
lien over its dock and harbour dues. 

Those who wish to obtain a bird’s-eye view of 
the port of Leith should ascend the Calton. 
hill of Edinburgh, take their stand under the 
shadow of that group of massive pillars, with 
their broken entablature, which seem designed 
to reproduce the ruins of the Parthenon, and 
turn their eyes to the north. Such a scene one 
seldom sees and never forgets. Edinburgh, we 
discover, is connected by an unbroken series of 
regularly planned although unfinished streets and 
buildings with the town of Leith; and the 


tecture in Scotland, of the Graeco-Italian style, so 
fashionable in Edinburgh fifty years ago. If, 
however, the which has been lavished 
on the Ionic pillars that are attached to its 
northern elevation had been devoted to the 

ment and improvement of its staircase, 
there would have been an obvious gain to the 
community. The assembly-rooms, of which we 
have only an elevation of pilasters and pedi- 
ment, are now converted into merchants’ offices. 
The corn exchange is rather a tasteful building, 
by Mr. Cousin, a sort of composite French and 
Italian design, with anoctagon dome. The cus- 
tom-house in North Leith, which is the best 
building in the port, is a solid and substantial re- 
| production, on a smaller scale, of its prototype 
|in Lower Thames-street. The Presbyterian 
| churches are either above or beneath notice ; 
and the Early English Episcopal chapel, by Mr. 
| Gilbert Scott, has been previously noticed in our 
;columns. The great buildings in Leith are the 
| docks, the most recent of which, the Victoria 
Dock, is in every way creditable to the engineers, 
the contractors, and the community. 

The Tolbooth-wynd, in which is situated the 
jail of the borough, turns off at right angles from 
the Kirkgate towards the harbour; and is a 
curious irregular street, opening obliquely, and 
sloping downward at the same time towards the 
fish-quay. It contains several narrow dingy 
alleys, communicating with St. Andrew-street ; 
but the nuisance here that principally attracted 








high as the city of Perth. We find from the last | distance from centre to centre,—say from the | our attention was the smell of putrid fish pro- 


published and most recent detailed annual report | 
of the Registrar-General for Scotland, which 
relates to the year 1867, the following trust- 
worthy particulars:—Of the eight principal 
towns, the mortality from the zymotic class of 
diseases was heaviest in Leith, and lightest in 
Perth and Aberdeen. Thus, in every 10,000 
persons in each town, 25°6 died from the 
zymotic diseases during the year in Perth, 36°7 
in Aberdeen, 57°6 in Edinburgh, 587 in Greenock, 
63°1 in Glasgow, 63°4 in Dundee, 67°3 in Paisley, 
and 70°3 in Leith. If we compare the propor- 
tion of zymotic deaths to the total deaths, the 
towns arrange themselves in nearly the same 
order—Perth and Aberdeen with the smallest 
proportional mortality, and Leith the highest. 
Thus in Perth, 12°16 per cent. of the deaths 
were caused by the zymotic class of diseases ; 
in Aberdeen, 15°14 per cent.; in Greenock, 
1963; in Edinburgh, 21:21; in Dundee, 21:27 ; 
in Glasgow, 22:93; in Paisley, 23:92; and in 
Leith, 25°38 per cent. This fact of itself is 
strongly suggestive of there being something | 
wrong with its sanitary condition. 

A very few words regarding the history of 
Leith will make our subsequent remarks more, 





Post-office in Waterloo-place to the upper draw- 
bridge over the harbour,—may amount, as the 
crow flies, to something like two miles. Between 
the foreground and the sea a number of nurseries 
and market-gardens give the scene something of 
a rural and suburban aspect, which is greatly 
enhanced by the Links of Leith and the verdant 
meadows of Craigentinny. To the right hand 
lies the fashionable watering-place of Portobello, 
famous for its marine parade and also its potteries; 
to the left the fishing village of Newhaven, cele- 
brated for its stalwart and industrious fisher- 
women.+ The view is bounded on the one hand by 
thefertilechampagne country of East Lothian, and 
promontory of North Berwick Law ; on the other 
by the picturesque coast of Fife, and the sloping 
eminences of the Ochil hills ; while the whole ex- 
panse of the middle distance is filled with the 
“dark blue waters” of the Firth of Forth, with 
its pretty green islands glistening on its azure 
bosom. We need not put in the ships at anchor, 
the white sails, the smoke of the steamers, the 
forest of masts in the docks, or the steeple of the 
parish church. This last feature of the picture un- 
fortunately does not exist. We aremoreconcerned 
with a multitude of tall chimneys, gigantic glass 


| ceeding from the costermongers’ stalls on the 
| quay, and from the débris and entrails profusely 
| scattered around them. 

| Turning to the left, we looked into the interior 
| of an ancient tenemented dwelling, which is 
|divided into single rooms. Our visit was 
| during the day, and most of the male inhabi- 
|tants were abroad. But, judging from the 
|mumber of women and children, squalid and 
dirty, we could not bat suppose that over- 
| crowding the poorer population had reached its 
climax in this part of the port. The mass of 
disease and filth must be very great, which is 
concentrated in such unmistakable plague-spots. 
Water-closets there were none; in fact, there 
was no water nor soil-pips—no water supply at 
all but that which was derived from the scanty 
and uncertain source of the public wells. Similar 
instances we rapidly glanced at in the adjoining 
streets of the Peat-head and the Cable-wynd. 
Certainly, these were some of the worst ex- 
amples of overcrowding we saw. 

| . Wenow retraced our steps, and came eastward 
‘along the “shore,” as it is called, or rather that 
| ancient line of houses which overlooks the har-. 
| bour, some of them dating, we believe, from the 





intelligible. For several centuries it was, as we cones, and sugar-house and coke work furnaces, | sixteenth century. We did not go up-stairs on 
have said, the only, or at least the principal, and boiler works, all of which are more or less | this occasion: we went down, among the cellar 
seaport town in Scotland. Its site and its name the means of actively discharging foreign par-| dwellings with which the whole street is lined. 
had, of course, been determined by the little ticles of matter into the surrounding atmosphere. | It is hardly necessary to say that they were 
river on whose banks if is situated, and divides | [t is a pity to find such a pleasing landscape and thickly populated. Ostensibly occupied during 
it into two parishes, North Leith and South | seapiece destroyed by accidental effects like the day as public-houses and subterranean cook- 
Leith, and which of late years has acquired such | these, which at first glance we are sure must be shops, they were, it cannot be doubted, during the 


an unenviable notoriety from its extremely filthy | 


capable of remedy. 


and polluted condition. Logan of Restabrig,a We shall now proceed down Leith-walk, which 
fierce baron of the feudal period, held the original jg the great artery of communication between | grinding at the everlasting song of “ Slesvig 
the city and the seaport. The walk from Holstein,” reminded us that the foreign sailor 
__ _ | Princes-street, in Edinburgh, to the Kirkgate, in was here trying to find his hours of relaxation 
Leith was up to this period a strongly-fortified Leith, vii this thoroughfare, is something like | ashore, and led us to think with astonishment at 
town (a portion of its citadel walls still exists), | going from Regent-circus to Bagnigge Wells- r 
and from this reason it occurs that the great— | road. South Leith kirk, which we pass on our to report that the sanitary inspector of the burgh 
the only grand incident of its history—is the | right hand,—a rather successful restoration of | is looking sharply after these hovels. 


grant of lands, and also of the mills of Leith, 
under a charter of Robert the Bruce. 


celebrated siege which it sustained against the 
English army at that eventful period, when 
Elizabeth thought it n to the stability 
of her throne to reduce the power of the Guises. 
It was defended, as all readers of the history of 
Scotland know, by Mary of Guise, with the aid 
of French troops; but, referring our readers to 
Mr. Hill Barton, or, better still, to Mr. Anthony 
Froude, for a minute account of this celebrated 
siege, we may venture to transcribe a little 
story from the last historian, which illustrates 
more pointedly than many pages of political 
disquisition can do the manners and customs of 
the contemporary warfare. There was, it will 
be remembered, a conference arranged between 
the leaders of the armies for a capitulation or 
an evacuation—we forget which—and two sets 
of commissioners were appointed. The conference 
opened on the 17th (between the French and 
English commissioners) an armistice was allowed 
for a week, and the armies had leisure to ex- 
change courtesies. The French and English 
officers met at asort of pic-nic on Leith sands, 
each bringing with him such victuals as he had 
in store. From Grey’s camp came hams, 
capons, chickens, wine, and beer. The French 


the Medizeval Gothic fabric, by Mr. Hamilton 
(minus the spire, however), stands in the centre of 
a small and highly over-crowded graveyard. 
Surrounded as this churchyard is by a dense 
population, piled up in the tall tenements, with 
the inevitable common stairs, it must be highly 
injurious to health, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that it ought to be shut up without delay. 

As to the rest of the public buildings in Leith, 
we may briefly dispose of them. The townhall, 
which contains the council chambers and the 
police court, is situated at the intersection of 
Constitution-street and Charlotte-street, and is 
rather a favourable specimen of municipal archi- 





* Randolph to Killigrew, June 22, 156), MS. Rolls 
House. Vide Froude’s “ History of England’’ (Reiga 
of Elizabeth), vol. i., p. 254.! 


+ Leith, Newhaven, Portobello, and the adjacent 
fishing village of Musselburgh, of which it was long ago 
said :— 


« Musselburgh was a burgh 
When Edinburgh was nane; 
Musselburgh will be a burgh 
When Edin bargh is gane!—” 


these four swe constitute, in Parliamentary parlance, 





‘the Leith District of Burghs.” 


night devoted to worse purposes. The sound 
of a hurdy-gurdy, and a German girl’s voice also 


| his appetite for such enjoyment. It is gratifying 


| Passing on our way to Quality-street through 
one of these narrow, dingy closes, into which the 
light of the sun can never penetrate, we were 
forcibly and even dangerously reminded that we 
were at that moment in a country in which the 
lower class of citizens think it no disgrace to 
project the contents of their pails on the 
public roadway. Why must this horrible prac- 
tice continue to exist in Scotland? Since the 
poor people will persist in doing such frightful 
things in spite of Police Acts and Summary 
Procedure Bills, in spite of fines or even of im- 
prisonment, could some sanitary engineer not 
invent a cheap form of a cast-iron trough, or 
“Jawbox,” as they say in Glasgow, copiously 
supplied with water, into which they might 
legally and honestly discharge their pails? To 
be sure the surface manure would in such a case 
be lost to the dung contractor, but that is surely 
not a paramount consideration. 

Quality-street, which we have incidentally 
mentioned, was at one period the fashionable 
quartier of the town, when the Leith Races, as 
the poet Ferguson describes them, flourished in 
all their glory. It is now composed chiefly of 
warehouses and corn-lofts ; and we were speedily 
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|the grand emporium of artificial manures in 
Scotland. Coprolites, the fossil eruvice of certain 
extinct species of mollascs, is im in large 
auantities from the oolitic beds of the Rhine and 
the Danube, and these, we understand, consti- 
tute the profitable admixture with the genuine 
bones just as chicory does in the case of coffee. 


made conscious of the powerful efflavinm of 
guano proceeding from one of them,—a com- 
modity, we believe, which constitutes a staple 
trade of the port. Immense quantities of guano, 
which it is hardly necessary to explain is the 
decayed excrement of sea fowls, are constantly 
being concentrated in Leith, i.c., imported and 
exported ; and although some people profess to 
say that ite gases are innoxious, we are not 
able to share in the opinion. The build- 
ings in Leith, we may observe, are largely com- 
posed of warehouses and lofts, chiefly constructed 
for purposes of storage during the réyime of the 
corn laws ; but no general provision seems to be 
made for their ventilation. 

Before leaving the harbour we must saya 


street are situated a range about a mile in 
length of chemical works. Bone-works, gas- 
works, manure-mannfactories, and blubber- 


atmosphere with such a villanous compound of 
noxious gases and bad smells as baffles all ordi- 





Leith. As far as our observation goer, and our | hydrogen,—ithe gases which 


inquiries support us, it has not turned out | decayed bones, putrid 


of our readers may remember how the public bine to disseminate through the surrounding 
indignation was excited in Edinburgh about the | atmosphere an e¢fflavium so disgusting and 
state of this pretty but polluted stream. An intolerable that it must be smelt to be under- 
Act cf Parliament was procured and a heavy stood. Had Dante lived in our day and passed 
assessment levied (70,0001.) for the purpose of | through Sa'amander-street, he would certainly 
its purification. An improvement commission | have added a chapter to his immortal work ! 
was appointed, as the fashion is in Scotland, | No doubt these manufactures are profitable, and 
with a staff of paid officials to superintend the | largely increase the trade of the port. But look 
job. Without inquiry,—without any public report | at the sad results, the death-rate, and think of 





nary language todescribe. Sulphuretted hydro- | 
word or two about the drainage of the Water of | gen, bydro-sulphuret of ammonia, carburetted | 
proceed from | , 
fish, boiled oil, and fried | father possessed the will but lack 


| 
j 


altogether successful as regards Leith. Some blubber,—these and a multitude of others com- | 


at least,—and without a public competition, 
Messrs. Stevenson were employed to lay down a | 
cast-iron pipe in the bed of the river, reaching | 
from the Caledonian Distillery to the Black | 
Rocks, a point in the channel of the estuary 
which is reached by the scour of the Furth. 


Not only is this sewage lost for ever to the | 


| the price which the inhabitants of the port have 


to pay for this modern scientific manufacture. 
Those curious series of old glasshouse cones, six 
we counted, were never built or intended for 
such vile uses as those to which they are put at 


/present. Where, by the way, has the once cele- 


brated bottle trade gone to ? * 
We have said enough to suggest inquiry and to 


adjoining meadows of Granton, but the harbour | 
of Leith, which was the principal source of com- | promote progress. The irrigated meadows of 
plaint, still rejoices in ite filthy slimy bed, | Craigentinny are not managed as they ought to, 
which, when the tide is out, and the sun be ; and we need not stay to p2int out how easily 

shining, vomits forth its poisonons exhalations as | in such a case a blessing may be converted into, 
bad as ever. The only good thing that can be|acurse. A great and irreparable blunder has. 
said of this particular drainage scheme is that | also been committed by the authorities in allow- 
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THE LATE JOHN WOOD, PAINTER. 


Joun Woop was born in London, on the 291) 
of June, 1801. His father, a man of considerable 
ability, was originally intended for a jj 
profession, but ultimately took to business, John 
Wood's first idea of art 


Bat, whatever it may be along the sea beach of father. At four years old he stood on a little stoo] 
South Leith, at Salamander-street and Tower-. 


and then eager! ied it. 
His education was completes a0 Aapley in 
Bedfordshire, where he was under the charge of 


boilers, who contrive to infect the whole | #2 uncle, who was much attached to him. Love 


for art strengthened with his years. At school he 
sketched his schoolfellows, and at earliest dawn 
while others were sleeping, rose to make outlines 
from the works of Raffaelle. On leaving schoo! 
his career was for some time a d one. His 
that would have paved the way for the te 
tion of his son’s desires; much valuable time 
was consequently lost before he was enabled to 
take a step in the right direction. At length a 
friend (Mr. Barnes) introduced him to Mr. Henry 
Sass, and in his studio he made the drawing that 
obtained him admittance as a probationer at the 
Royal Academy. Three months after he obtained 
his student’s ticket. This was in March, 1819, 
As a student he worked on zealously and 
enthusiastically. Medals were awarded, and he 
obtained the notice of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
under whose auspices he made his first step in 
life. The Gold Medal in 1825 was the crowning 
reward of his student’s career. From this period 
until about ten years previous to his death he was 
indefatigable in his exertions, his failing health 
preventing him from following his occupation. 
His maiden effort as an exhibitor was the picture 
of “‘ Adam and Eve lamenting over the dead Body 
of Abel,” in 1823, which attracted considerable 
attention. This was followed by other works of 
great merit, and he rapidly advanced on the road 
to fame and independence. In 1836 he obtained 
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the distillery wash has been carried out to feed | ing the different lines 
| the coast to approach 


the fishes in the Firth of Forth. 

But we are afraid that the whole system of 
sewerage in Leith is rather defective ; as, indeed, | 
we may learn from any gully-hole. Most of the | 
main sewers, of course, are laid below the high- 
water level. The exit valves must therefore be | 
defective or unsuitable ; and a very pernicious | 
practice seems to exist on the part of the large | 
manufacturers, who appear to discharge without | 
the slightest regard to consequences, their waste 
steam into the sewers. There is no provision 
for ventilation that we could hear of. 

The water supply is also sadly deficient. | 
Leith and Portobello are at this moment sup- | 
plied from the same sources as Edinburgh, and | 
are jes to the recent Act of Parliament 
which denudes the Joint Stock Company and 
vests the property in the corporations. This, we 
have already said, is 2 step in the right direc- 
tion, if properly carried into effect. The ship- 
ping in the docks are very well supplied, of 
course; but the poorer districts, as we have 
seen, are very ill supplied indeed ; and it is pre- 
cisely in these quarters where contagious 
diseases are constantly present in one form or 
another. Leith, we may add, has a small source 
of independent water supply in a neighbouring 





loch, situated on the rising ground halfway 
between Leith and Restalrig (Lochend). 


and Mayfield in Edinburgh, the water is rendered | 
uuwholesome and unfit for use. It had, there- | 
fore, some years ago, to be discontinued as a. 
supply for the public wells, and is now, we 
believe, restricted in its use to the purposes of 
the mannfactories and public works. 

We may add here with pleasure that Leith is 
the only town in Scotland in which we have 
discovered public water-closets: a great step in 
advance, the honour of which, we believe, is due 
to Mr. Superintendent Grant. One or two we 
looked at in Storrey’s-alley and Bargess-close 
seemed to be kept in proper order and cleanli- 
ness. There are still, however, some very filthy 
public and private privies about the shore which 
should be improved. 

We have now pretty well exhausted our list of 
grievances under which the port of Leith is at 
present por ag bat one — remains which 
is, y greatest most important. 
We have said that guano, that is, the decayed 
excrement of sea fowl, and, therefore, a 
quasi-nataral manure, is a staple trade of 
the place. We must now add that dis. 
so] bones, an artificial manure, is also 


But as | 
this basin of water receives the natural drainage | whatever can be permitted to rest on their oars. 
as well as the sewage of the districts of Norton | The public officers, it is proper to mention, are 


of railway that encircle | the Manchester prize ; in 1844, the commission 
the town at such a level | to paint the Bermondsey Altar-piece, in a general 
as to block up, like so many boundary walls, the | Competition; and, two yeara after, the 1,000. 
view from the houses which are situated near the premium for the “ Baptism of our Saviour in the 
beach, and so to destroy the amenities as well | Jordan.” : 

as to injure the value of the property. The| These prizes were honourable awards in the 
macadamised roads in the suburbs are generaily | life of one who had fought his way in the world, 
in a shocking condition ; and, indeed, asa rule,|@nd he never omitted returning thanks to 
the sweeping of ,the streets is inadequate, if we | Providence for these crowning results of his 
take into consideration the heavy traffic of the | pencil. John Wood died unmarried. His house 
port. We werealso informed that the lowerclasses Was kept by a beloved sister, who, during the 
more especially are notoriously intemperate in lengthened period of his illness (close upon ten 


‘their habits, which is, however, by no means a years) attended upon him with devoted sffvc- 


special characteristic of the poor people of Leith. tion. After a life rendered happy from being 
Their food, perhaps, consists too much of stale mployed in a chosen pursuit, dignified by per- 
stock fish and salt herrings. severance and kindness of heart, ho passed away 
Let us add, that we are not seeking to find 0m the evening of the 19th of April last, in the 
fault with the local government; on the con-  8ixty-ninth year of his age, dying in the house he 
trary, it is but fair to admit that no town in had occupied for upwards of forty years. His 
in Scotland has made such large strides in go Productions are numerous and varied. 
short a time in the not very agreeable process of | C.J. A. 
self-purification. Numerous Acte of Parliament | 
and Provisional Orders have been obtained, and | 9 
taxes of course have been levied ; many ruinous | CHURCH-BUILDING IN LEICESTER. 
tenements have been pulled down and the streets! Tur foundation-stones of two new churches, 
widened ; and the subarbs, including Newhaven, one dedicated to St. Paul and the other to St. 
have been drained, paved, and lighted with gas. Mark, were laid recently, with Freemasonic and 
Bat with all this and more, the sad result religious ceremonial. 
remains,—a deplorable death-rate; and with) The Church of St. Paul will be situated on the 
this staring them in the teeth, no municipality Dane Hills, one of the most salubrious sites cir- 
cumscribing the town, on which a new colony is 











Tke site, on various trials, was found to have 


all persons of standing and experience in their 
been previously excavated of the superficial gand- 


respective departments of the public service. 


We have thus an unusually favourable : 
tunity of observing the constitution ad- 
ministration of a local authority in circumstances 
which are confessedly difficult, and of stadying 
its operations and action in connexion with the 
recent sanitary legislation for Scotland, of which 
it may with justice be said that Leith was at 
once the birthplace and the cradle. It is almost 
unnecessery to mention the name of Provost 
Lindsay, the predecessor of Mr. Watt in the 
civic chair of Leith. The unwearied legislative 
diligence and skill of this gentleman in con- 
stracting Police Bills and Public Health Acts 
ae gs came re ren oN fear, been sufficiently 
well apprecia is coun ee 

well-chiselled os bust in ae ie resale 
good portrait, we were told,—serves in the mean- 
cho Dugas of desta, ant case Gece 

e burg . more i | 

to the port of Leith. i 





to the 





another staple. Leith, indeed, seems to be 


Pa Ee, Cotes, pe ag be satya y—sweeng letter late 
z, son, of Lei of these great bottle cones 
as the only thing he recaliocted of Leith otter an interval 
of forty years. 





stone rock, which no doubt had been made avail- 
able for building the Roman structures of the 
town, and subsequently filled up with débris there- 
from. This has been removed to a depth vary- 
ing from 8 ft. to 11 ft. (which has entailed e 
considerable expenditure over and above the 
cost of an ordinary foundation), so that the 
basis of this structure may be materially founded 
upon a rock. 

The superstructure will acoommodate 800 per- 
sons, free. The funds have limited the oper4- 
tions of the founders to the building of the tower 
only eo far as the apex of the roof. The church 
is to be built of Mountsorrel granite, bounded 
and ioterlaid with Derbyshire red grit stone, 


covered with the Swithland grey slating, 
so as to attain unity of mass in ~ trent 6% 
The dimensions are subjoined :—Tower: 21 ft. 
square (62 ft. high for the present) ; 
wes required for belfry and spire, 128 ft. ; 
ing the total height nearly 200 ft. Nave: 
91 fr. long by 31 ft. 4 in. wide, 38 ft. 3 in. high 
to eaves of roof, 60 ft. high to ridge. Aisles: 
88 ft. 6in. by 17 ft., 13 ft. 10 in. high to eaves, 
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28 ft. high to ridge. Chancel: 43 ft. by 29 ft 
2 in., 36 ft. high to eaves. Vestry: 18 ft. by 
14 ft., by 12 ft. high. Heating-chamber beneath 
vestry, for the reception of warm-air apparatus, 
furnished and applied by Messrs. Haden, of 
Trowbridge. 

Messrs. Osborne have undertaken the execu- 
tion of the work, comprising all the casualties, 
at a sum under 5,0001. 

The design was selected from a general local 
competition. That submitted by Mr. F. W. 
Ordish, of Queniborough, was selected, with 


whom is now associated Mr. J. C. Traylen, en- 
gaged in practically developing the work. Mr. 
McAllister, a resident of the town, has to see 
that the whole is carried out in accordance 


with the wishes of the committee. 


St. Mark’s Church has been designed to fit a 


site of very irregular form. In plan it consists 
of nave and chancel of equal width throughout, 
the latter terminating in a semicircular apse ; 
north aisle of parallel width, with vestry at the 
eastern end ; south aisle in three bays, each pro- 
jecting beyond the other farther south, to meet 
the incline line of street boundary. The tower 
is at the eastern end of the south aisle, and 
between it and the chancel will be an organ- 
chamber. There are three western entrances 
open to a spacious vestibule entered from a porch 


to the point of the arched ceiling, 53 ft. The 


chancel is of similar width, and equal height, | 


and is 37 ft. 6 in. deep to the centre of the 
apse. The north aisle is 15 ft. wide, and the 
south aisle about 12 ft. in the western, and 26 ft. 


in the easternmost bay. The tower is 25 ft. | 
square above the base, 79 ft. high from the pave- | 


ment to top of the parapet, and thence to the 
top of the spire, 89 ft. 

The walls of the church are to be built of 
slate stone from Mr. Herrick’s quarries, lined 
internally with red brick and freestone from the 
Doulting quarries, in Somerset. The same stone 


is to be used for all external dressings, and for | 


the spire throughout. The naveis to be divided 
from the aisles on each side by an arcade of 
three arches, supported by four pillars, having 
shafts of polished granite, from Shap, in West- 
moreland, and richly carved capitals. The 
arches are to ba of Doulting and red Mansfield 
stones in alternate courses. The arcade is to 
be sarmounted by a lofty clearstory of single- 
light windows, enriched internally with shafts 


and carved capitals. The same series of win-| 
dows is continued round the apse, with tracery | 
in the lights, and with pillars of stone externally | 


and of marble within. The nave is also lighted 
at the western end by a five-light window of 


lege Seen One cop Gran eee. ot © Ney | place is, doubtless, a difficult problem to solve; | 


three-light window under each gable. 


The tower is to be almost entirely plain up to | 


the base of the hell-chamber story, but the latter 
is to be richly decorated, wholly open, with 
deeply-recessed windows of two lights each, on 
each of its four sides. The angle piers of this 
story are to be furnished with larze pinnacles, 
surmounted by figures of the four Evangelists. 

The architect is Mr. Ewan Christian, of Lon- 
don. The contracts for the building of both 
churches are in the hands of Messrs. Osborne, 
Brothers, stonemasons, of this town. Their fore- 
man, Mr. W. Lindley, will carry out the plans. 

Upwards of sixty masons, besides wallers and 
bricklayers, are engaged in the erection of the 
two churches. 








ERECTION OF A NEW WORKHOUSE 
FOR PENKRIDGE. 


Tue Guardians of the Penkridge Union 
having selected a suitable site at Cannock, the 
new workhouse is now being erected under the 
direction of Mr. Edwd. Holmes, architect, of 
Birmingham. The general aspect of the pro- 
posed building is south. The front block has 
been set apart for the board offices, immediately 
behind which is placed the vagrants’ and 
receiving wards. The main block of the build- 
ing runs parallel with the board offices. The 
dining-hall and also the kitchen-offices commu- 
nicate with the main building and schools by 
means of corridors. The general school, boys’ 
day-room, and play-ground are on the right of 
the dining-hall, while the girls’ are on the left. 
Spacious dormitories are arranged on the first 
floor of this building. The infirmary, comprising 
the sick wards, occupies the western portion of 
the site, and the fever wards, which are also a 


detached building, are placed on the north end | Ep 


of the site. The accommodation provided in 
the main building is for 47 infirm and aged 
males and 10 able-bodied males, making a total 
of 57 males ; and for 39 infirm and aged females 
and 20 able-bodied,—total, 59 females. The 
dining-hall is 38 ft. by 24 ft.6 in., and will be 
arranged so that each class of adults as well as 
children may assemble without mixing; a divi- 
sion up the centre will separate the males from 
the females. It is intended to use the dining- 
hall as achapel. Schools are provided for 24 
boys and 31 girls and infants. The accommo- 
dation provided for in the infirmary is as fol- 
lows :—Males, sick, 9; itch, 4; fever, 4; total, 
17: females, sick, 5; itch, 4; lying-in, 4; fever, 
4; total,17. The method adopted for ventilating 
_ the building is by the use of air-bricks covered 
on the inside with finely perforated zinc, to be 
inserted at distances of from 8 ft. to 10 ft. apart 
near the floor level, and over them near the 





| roofs. The building will be constructed of brick 
'with stone dressings. The estimated cost is | 
| that the doctrine of Malthus is not much con- 
| the builders, 
with double western doorway, and the south | 
aisle also opens to the tower. The length of | 
the nave is 62 ft., its width 31 ft., and its height | 


| body has yet accomplished is not recorded. | 


| or from a miserable spirit of economy. 


|that no desire to progress with the age is 
| evinced, and things are tolerated with a spirit 


| 


| 


| ceiling, except where the rooms are ceiled above 
| the wall-plates, in which case circular ventila- 
tors, 16 in. diameter, will be placed in the ceiling 
/and covered on the under-side with perforated 
zinc. Louvres will also be provided in the 


6,7451. Messrs. Parnell & Son, of Rugby, are 











STAGNANT LINCOLN. 


In some respects, there is not a more delight- | 
fal city out of England than Lincoln is, not to 
live in. It may be divided into two parts, 
High Lincoln and Low Lincoln, or Lindam and 
Lincoln. The upper portion, in which stands 
that glorious monument of Medieval architec- 
ture the cathedral, is not, in another sense of 
the word, the highest; but the dwellers there | 
have important advantages over their neigh- | 
bours beneath, who form the majority. This is | 
situated on a fen which has been rendered 
comparatively dry by numerous dykes, filled | 
with stagnant water, in which the sewage, or | 
rather refuse, of the whole city, of some 27,000 | 
inhabitants, ferments, and fills the atmosphere | 
with “a most ancient and fish-likesmell.” How 
such an abominable stench can be tolerated for 
even a day in this year of grace 1870 is a 
mystery to every one whose experience is not 
wholly confined to Lincoln. It may not be 
unhealthy for such, who appear to thrive as, it 
is said, a certain domestic animal, not altogether 
unknown to Lincolnshire farmers, does; but, to 
say the least, it is not refined. There is, never- 
theless, a local board and an inspector of 
nuisances; but what substantial thing that 








How to purify the air of such a flat and swampy | 


this, howeyer, does not justify no action in the 
matter. It may arise from a deplorable apathy 


It is not upon this particalar subject alone 


of patient forbearance that can scarcely be 
| paralleled by any city of equal importance in 
_Eogland. To show how benighted and wrapped 
| up in administering to the wants of the inner 
_man,* I need but say that that great organ of 
progress and enlightened civilisation the Builder 
is scarcely known, and there are barely five 
hundred dailies sold that hail from the metro- 
polis, and these do not reach Lincoln till London 
is devouring its evening papers; yet the dis- 
tance between the cities could be travelled with 
ease in three hours and a half. Situated in the 
centre of the finest agricultural and, at the same 
time, one of the wealthiest and most flourishing 
counties in England, containing thirty-five mar- 
ket towns, this is remarkable, and naturally 
leads to speculation as to the enlightenment of 
its subordinate towns. On market days almost 
as many earriers’ carts pour in as may be seen 
at the Old Bailey; and the streets are so thronged 
with gaping bumpkins, in their “‘ Sunday-go-to- 
meeting clothes,” that they are quite unpass- 
able. ; 

The High-street is a noble street, and only 
wants better architecture, and a row of trees,— 
which would tend to purify the air,—planted, 
and a continual stream of clean water from the 
river Witham, running down the east and west 
channel, to make it “a thing of beauty.” There 
appears to be almost an aversion to anything 











* For “inner,” read outward: a common mistake,— 








they naturally would flourish is calculated to 
pace de a@ worshipper of Nature in her pristine 
beauty weep. So that the gastronomic organs 
be well supplied with work, John Ball,—Punch’s 
typical J. B. abounds,—does not care what his 
olfactory o and the senses which raise man 
above his fellow-creatures undergo. If there be 
any flower at all in his garden, it is sure to be a 
cauliflower. There is one refining haunt where 
Londoners are wont to regale their souls that 
Lincoln would do well to notice : this is Battersea 
Park, so recently converted from a swamp to a 
well-arranged semi-tropical garden. No place 
offers greater facilities than Lincola for the for- 
mation of a similar delightfal resort. 

It is not likely that a people who entertain so 
small a regard for the beauties of nature have 
much for those of art, oil-cake being the nearest 
approach to anything likely to be seen at Bar- 
lington House, and a windmill the only instru- 
ment that essays the inspirations of Mendelssohn, 
Verdi, or Offenbach. It cannot, however, be 
said that the Lincolnians are less moral or 
straitlaced than the inhabitants of other ca- 
thedral towns; but it must be admitted by the 
rapidly-increasing population, and the abun- 
dance of well-fed and clad pledges of affection, 


sidered. In fine, it is incumbent upon the autho- 
rities to prepare for a large population, and not 
to shun a progression that may touch the rate- 
payers’ pockets directly, to save them indirectly 


jin the shape of doctors’ bills, aud inability to 


compete with their fellows. GARGOYLE. 








MUSIC. 
AT a concert given by Mr. Henry Lahee 


|in the Hanover-square Rooms on Monday last 


his cantata, “The Building of the Ship,’ was 
performed for the first time in public, the vocaliste 
being Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Julia Elton, Miss 
Emily Spiller, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Wirn, 
with 100 selected voices of the Tonic Sol-Fa 
Association as chorus, under the direction of Mr. 
Proudman. Longfellow’s fine poem,—the poem 
in which he urges that— 
“ The heart 
Giveth grace unto every art,” 
and adds— 
Tt is the heart and not the brain 
That to the highest does attain,’’— 
is known to most of our readers; and when we 
say that the music is worthy of the words, they 
will know it is not slight praise. We have no 
hesitation in asserting that this cantata is a work 
of very high merit, and places the composer in the 
front rank‘of his profession. A song to Marlowe’s 
well-known words from “ The Passionate Shep- 
herd,” — 


** Come, live with me and be my love,” 


and a part song, “The Thresher,” were other ex- 
cellent specimens of Mr. Lahee’s ability that 
were set forth on this occasion. Miss Emily 
Spiller is a very promising young contralto. The 
concert was altogether a success. 








REPAIR OF ST. ANDREW’S SPIRE, 
WORCESTER. 


Tue height of the tower and spire in St. 
Andrew’s, Worcester, is 245 ft.6 in. Some 
repairs at the summit being requisite, Mr. 
George Frith, of Coventry, builder, who recently 
repaired a spire at Hereford by simple and inex- 
pensive means, has been ermployed in this case 
also, as in others besides Hereford. Standing 
in Paine’s meadow, he flew a kite carrying a 
holding string, which was so manceavred as to 
be securely passed over the top stone of the 
spire and round the rod which supports the 
weather-cock. To the thin kite-line was then 
attached one somewhat thicker, which was 
drawn over and substituted, in its turn to give 
place to a rope something under an inch thick. 
To this rope was fixed a block, through which 
another rope of similar thickness was drawn; 
and, the block having been raised to the top, 
and the rope to which it was attached crossed 
tightly round the spire and securely fastened, 
the other hanging by the tapering sides of the 
spire, formed the means by which the adven- 
turous climber reached the top.. From one part 
of this was suspended, by means of cords passed 
through the four corners, a small piece of board, 


sylvan or floral ; and the paucity of trees where jast large enough to form a seat; and to the 


rope on the other side of the block were fastened 
several large weights, 12 stones in all. The 
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space between the seat, or carriage, and the 
weights was just about the entire height of the 
spire; and, the purpose of the weights being to 
form a counterpoise, when the carriage was up 
the weights were down, and vice versé. The 
ascent did not occupy more than a minute, 
being accomplished with the ease, In 
the ascent Frith kept himself from the wall 
with his feet by a walk-like motion. Arrived 
at the top, he left his seat and stood on the top 
stone, upon which the crowds below burst into a 
lond cheer. “Steeple Jack” answered the 
cheer from aloft, after which he took off the 
weather-cock, examined, and replaced it. He 
then resumed his seat, and, having lowered 
himself sufficiently, swung himself partially 
round the spire to the place where a defect 
existed in the lightning conductor. Here he 
satisfied himself as to what would be necessary, 
and forthwith descended to terra firma to get it. 
The conductor, he discovered, had been all bnt 
severed in fixing it. A careless workman had 
driven a staple almost through it; and the 
wonder is, not that it broke, but that it held) 
together so long. Later in the afternoon this | 
was spliced, a copper tube being passed over to} 
render another severance impossible, and next 
day portions of defective stonework were also 
repaired. 











BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. | 


A GENERAL MEETING of the subscribers and 
friends to this charity was held on Thursday 
(26th ult.), at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, 
St. James’s, to elect two pensioners on the 
funds,—ove male and one female,—from a list 
of twelve candidates. The chair was taken by 
Mr. J. M. Macey, the president. 

The chairman referred to the condition of the 
funds, which then enabled them only to elect, 
two pensioners, from a list of twelve candidates. 
He was aware that many builders and persons 
connected with the building trade did not sub- | 
scribe to the institution, which he thought might | 
be owing to the general depression of trade. He 
trusted that in future there would be increased | 
subscriptions, so that a greater number of can- 
Gidates might become recipients of the benefits 
of the institution. 

The poll was then proceeded with, and at its 
close the following were declared duly elected ;— 
Richard Bardett and Martha A. Martin. 

On the motion of Mr. Simpson, seconded by 
Mr. Thorn, a vote of thanks was accorded te) 
Mr. Cozens and Mr. Stirling, scrutineers. 

Mr. Joseph Bird addressed the unsuccessful 
candidates, and urged them not to relax their | 
efforts in obtaining as many votes as possible 
for the next election, when he hoped the sub- 
scriptions would have greatly increased. The 
candidates must at length be elected, as their 
votes were bronght forward from time to time. 








j 
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THE MUTIPLICATION OF 
ARCHITECTURAL STYLES. 


Sizr,—Your number for May 21st contains | 
strictures on an extremely Boeotian case of 
architectural criticism on the part of a contem- 
porary. May I venture to suggest, that such a 
state of public ignorance as permits the crude 
writing in question to pass muster, is in some | 
degree due to the latitudinarianism indulged in | 
by architects themselves in respect of styles of | 
architecture? Half a century ago, a sort of | 
sumptuary law virtually prevailing, hindered 
architects from wilfully mixing together Chinese 
architecture with Greek, or Gothic with Italian ; 
and under this state of things it became possible 
for persons of moderately liberal education to 
acquire a few architectural terms, and apply 
them without talking nonsense. The Oracle of 
the drawing-room could pronounce a portico to 
be Ionic, in @ sonorous voice, and withont cir- 
cumlocution. In the present day, he is afraid 
of being tripped up when he draws a distinc- 
tion, and so omits architecture from the list of his 


ics. 

The claim which an art has to the regard of 
men of general, as opposed to technical, educa- 
tion is, its association with history and with 
literature ;—Greek architecture with Plato and 
Socrates; Roman, with the Augustan era; Gothic, 
with chivalry, and also with ecclesiology ; Eliza- 
bethan, with Bacon and Shakespeare ; red brick 
walls and Palladian ings, with Pope and 
Addison ; &o. But, if an architect says, “I care 
not for all these associations: my works are 


restored in the course of the summer, and 
_ already the decoration of its upper part is coming 


| the sound of the tower bells. This is incladed 
|in Mr. Thompson's contract, which also com- 


or Gothic details, I think no more of their. origin 
than Dr. Johnson thonght of Queen Eleanor 
when he spoke of Charing-cross ;”—in this case 
the public revenge will be taken meee Oe one 
consigning ite details to an equi positi 
with the details of modern dress: to Dux collars 
Siphonia overcoats, and Sydenham trousers. 

’ “ How much a year does your house cost you 
in taxes, and in what style of architecture is it 
built?” asks the friend after dinner. Answers 
the host, annoyed at the familiarity, “I only 
think once of the taxes, and that is when I pay 
them; and, as to style, my fellow. of an architect 
confounded all my notions of geography and 


chronology with his combinations of terms; ” | ing 


and added “freely treated,” by way of finish ; 
“ s9 I suppose that I and my house are altogether 
in the ‘ freely treated style.’ ” 





MODEST! 


Str,—In The Church Builder I find a commu- 
nication from Mr. J. H. Parker, Hon. M.A., on 
the subject of “ Cement Construction,” wherein 
he says:—“ I gave a lecture on this subject to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects some 
years since, and I am told, that since that time 
concrete walls and Portland cement (which is 





the same thing as the old Roman cement) 


fnoneense| or Roman mortar) has come into 


much more general use. The principle was not | pop 


understood by many of the architects until I ex- 
plained it to them.” This is said of the body 
who had printed your own Essay on Concrete 
years before. A cooler piece of impertinence I 
have not read for some time. When the Insti- 
tute made Mr. Parker an Honorary Member, was 
it for thus enlightening them? I shall be 
tempted to believe that what his Holiness the 
Pope said of Mr. Parker, the other day, is true. 
Aw Op FEttow. 








RESTORATION OF CHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


From the second annual report of the com. | 
mittee, the restoration of the cathedral appears | 
to be progressing satisfactorily. Much time and | 
money have necessarily been spent in under- | 
pinning the whole of the eastern part of the’ 
fabric, but this work has been completed from 
transept to transept, the choir and the lady 
chapel having thereby been rendered secure. 
Considerable progress has been made, especially 
in the lady chapel, the designe for the gable and 
roof of which will be carried out without delay. 
The restoration of the clearstory of the choir 
has also been carried out to completion, and the 
aisle of the choir will be immediately commenced. 
Meanwhile the south wail of theaisle is approach- 
ing completion. The central tower will be fally 


to view. It is hoped to bring out more fully 


prises the restoration of the whole south side 
and west end of the nave, which are gradually 
advancing, together with the lower stage of the 
unfinished south-western tower and the south 
porch, which abuts upon it. There isto be anew 
roof to the nave, and it has been determined, while 
the scaffolding is in its place, to proceed with 
the groining of the nave and its south aisle. It 
has been determined to raise a special fand of 
5,0001. for the purpose. The balance in the 
bank at the end of the past year was about 
8,5001.; and though, at the end of March, the 
amount in hand had risen to about 11,5001., the 
augmentation was chiefly due to the 5,0001., 
which were received from the Ecclesiastical 








WEDNESFIELD CHURCH, NEAR 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


Av Lichfield, on Saturday week, the Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese gave judgment in 
an application by the Rev. W. Stephens, 
incumbent of Wednesfield, for a. faculty for 
the and alleged improvement of the 
church ; and also for sanction for alterations and 
repairs he had caused to be made. He was 
represented by his proctor, Mr. Hodson, and 
opposed by Mr. Chinn, on bebalf of Mr. 
Bradburn, charchwarden, and certain other 
parishioners. The opposition internal 





Victorian, and nothing else: if I use Roman 


alterations until the fabric itself, and 





the churchyard wall, was put into a 


state of repair. The decision of the Chancellor 
was as follows:—1l. That the chancel remain ag 
itinowis. 2, That theorgen and choir be placed. 
in the west gallery, 3. That the font be removed 
to the west-endof thechurch. 4. That the coals 
be removed from the north-east porch of the said 
cburch, and that it be used henceforward for 
the entrance and exit of the congregation, 
5, That free seats be placed down. the centre 
aisle as before. 6. That the present stoves be 
removed from the centre aisle, and the church 
be heated by hot-air 7. That the 
pulpit and reading desk placed in the most 
suitable position for hearing and seeing accord. 
to the decision of a.vestry meeting to be 
called for the purpose of deciding that question, 
8. That the churchwardens be called upon to 
repair the churchyard wall, but that such repairs 
do not require the authority of a faculty. The 
jadge condemned Hodson’s parties in the sum of 
301. nomine expensarum of the contentions cost 
of Chinn’s parties. Hodson protested of a griey. 
ance to his parties, and gave notice of appeal 
to the Arches Court. 








CHURCH BUILDING IN. THE ORKNEYS, &, 


Errorts are now being made to secure for 
this northern island district, church and school 
‘accommodation for the poor Roman Catholic 
population, There is neither a chapel nor a 
school for them. At Thurso, in Caithness, on 
| the main land of the north of Scotland, it is the 
‘same. At Wick, through the labours, donations, 
and collections of the poor Iris labouring popu- 
‘lation and others, a small chapel-house with 
' school, has recently been erected. This is said 
| to be the first since the days of John Knox. For 
| want of funds the church remains without far- 
_ niture. 
| The poor immigrant Irish have, during the 
last half century, built nearly all the Roman 
| Catholic chapels and schools iu Scotland, by 
; their subseriptions and collections; but the 
| Scottish clergy, as a body, are slow to acknow- 
|ledge the fact. As soon as the mission in the 
Orkneys is established, there is no doubt but 
the Norwegian Missionary Apostolic, now labour- 
ing with might and main, will bave to give way 
to a new-fledged student from the college ‘of 
Blairs, or for a native of Evzie or Banff. 

An Ecuo rrom ORKNEY. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Tue extension of the Metropolitan District 
line from Westminster to Blackfriars was opened 
for passenger traffic on Monday morning, The 
line is, of course, in a state of complete efficiency, 
but mach work yet requires to be done before the 
stations at Hungerford, the Temple, and Black- 
friars will be thoroughly fitted for comfortable 
use. At all the Embankment stations there will 
be entrances from the Strand and the river 
esplanade. There will be train service at short 
intervals from early morning uati! near midnight. 

Proposed Mansion House Station.—The Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords have decided on 
the Bill as follows :— 

“ The Committee have given very auxious attention to 
this Bill, and have lis with all attention to the argu- 
ments adduced for aud against it by the learned counsel 
on either side. The Committee have unanimously come 
to the conclusion that they will not savction that portion 
of the Bill which authorises the construction of tne rail- 
way from Bread-street to the Manson House. With 
respect to the Metropolitan Railway Bill, the Committee 
will not consent to the abandonment of the Railway exten- 
sion from Aldgate to Trinity-square, but they are prepared 
to recommend that there should be am extension of ume, 
if it is desired, for the completion of the works.” 

The little line of narrow railway running 
between Festiniog and Tremadoc, North Wales, 
with its “ Fairlie” engine, the “ Little Wonder, 
are likely to earn for themselves a wide re- 
pute. The length of the line is only 13} miles, 
with a gauge somewhat under 2 ft., and the 
miniature “ Fairlie” engine, although so dimi- 
nutive in size, is equal to 440 tons of load, and 
of running at 15 miles an hour, the diameter of 
the bogie-wheel being 2 ft. 4in. Mr. Fairlie, C.E., 
who has introduced this cheap system of rail- 
ways into England, was sent for to St. Peters- 
burg, to explain to the Emperor all the working 
details of thig model line, and the Emperor 
issued a commission, with Prince Bobrowsky 43 
its president, to visit this country, and personally 
inspect and report upon the working details of 
this model line. The inspection took place of 
F 11th, in the presence of the Dake of 
Sutherland, and the. re tives of all the 
Continental powers, The experiments were 8° 
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satisfactory, that four lines of narrow-gauge, 
12 -versts in length, have been ordered to be 
made iu Russia, and Messrs. Sharp & Stewart, of 
Mauchester, have received ‘the order for the 
engines. Thus, a little lime of ‘Welsh ‘railway 
bas set an example to Hurope as to the con- 
struction of cheap narrow. lines, ‘which 
will doubtless be followed by India and other 
countries, where great distances are to be 
travelled. 








WATER GLASS FOR WALLS. 


f1n,—Permit me to inquire, as one of your subscribers, 
in reference to watersglass-as ‘a ntive of moisture in 
walls. In the Builder of December 5th, 1857, is en article 
about it, apparently recommending its use, and I with to 
ask whether ex ce has proved it to be efficient and 
lasting. I am building a hospital, and I desire to make 
the walls impervious to moisture and non-absorbent of 
exbalations peculiar to theatmosphere of a hospital. Our 
walls are usually “ plastered” with a good quality of lime 
and sand mortar, and fini with a coating of plaster of 
Paris ; upon this I propose to use water-glass, if it can be 
ag Cari Preiryes. 
ew York, 








SWANSEA WATERWORKS. 


Wit referenee to some particulars recently 
quoted in our pages,at the request.of inhabitants 
of Swansea, from the Caw brian, weare asked to 
print the following from the same journal, and 
most willingly comply :— 

“* The New Waterworks.—In an article in reference to 
the leakage at the New Waterworks, in our issue of the 
13th inst., we inadvertently stated that the new works 
were carried out under the iate supervision of Mr. 
E. Cousins, the resident engineer of the borough. We 
very much regret that we should have fallen into suchen 
error, but regret still more to find that the mis-statement 
has been — into the Builder-and other metropolitan 
papers, and comments made therefrom reflecting un- 
favourably upon the professional reputation of Mr. Cousins. 
We need not say that we had no desire to unduly reflect 
upon the ekil!l and attention of our surveyor :—the only in- 
ference intended, and the only inference which we Saliove 
the public drew from the article, was that, notwithstanding 
the great care taken in the examination of the works (they 
being superinteuded by those in whom every confidence 
was justly placed), so great a leakage now exists. How- 
ever, another inference ‘has been‘drawn ; and,as we buve 
before stated, we regret the error which we sounereenay 
committed, Mr. Cousins had nothing whatever to do wit 
the new waterworks, and consequently cannot be held in 
any way responsible for the leakage. Doubtless, the Builder 
and other metropolitan papers which copied our mis- 
statement, will as readily give insertion to this correction, 
and thus remove any false impression which arose there- 
from as to the professional reputation of our surveyor,” 











WINDOW FRAMES AND THE BUILDING 
ACT. 


S1r,—I doubt whether many of your readers will con- 
sider the defence set up by Mr. Power in vindication of the 
clause in the Building Act relative to sash-frames quite 
satisfactory. 

Those who have given the question their serious atten- 
tion know full well that the reasons he places on record 
for its retention vanish directly the following facts are 
stated :—That the clause in no way enforces us to rebate 
the jumb for the frame, and that it does not compel us to 
keep the frame flush with the reveal, 

lt is impossible to understand bow the mere setting 
back 44 in. can prevent the frame, in case of fire, from 
falling outwards; and it is equally impossible to under- 
stand how the provision prevents the spread of fire, whue 
it allows the exposure of nearly apy quantity of facial 
woodwork, provided it is in the required recess, 

With Mr. Gundry, I think the clause might be modified 
so-as to be a really potent guard against accident, and, at 
the same time, not to deprive fenestration of one of its 
greatest charms, 

Shortly after the Great’ Fire, when houses such as those 
still existing in Cheyne-walk were built, window openings 
were treated as settings for glass; but in these dsys ot 
anybody lecturing everybody on the.principles of trath, 
they rarely rise above the level of holes in the wall, But 
are we not living in the age of burlesque ? 

doun F, Bentizy. 








LICENSE FEES FOR HOARDING. 


THE QULEN 0, THE COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS FOR THE 
CITY OF LONDON, 

Tus was an application (Court of Queen’s Bench, West- 
minster) on the part of Mr. Erassey, the contractor forthe 
new buildings at the General Post-office (St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand), in the City, for a mandamus to compel the Com- 
mnissiouers of Sewers to grant him a licence to erect a 
hoarding on the site of the proposed buildings, according 
= rt conditions of the loeal Acts, — he pommen en . 
they had violated, imposip, n conditions they 
had no right to eniee Tinece ‘sonditions were that the 
licence should be only for two months; that separate 
licences ghouid be taken out for each of the new builaings ; 
that 10/. should be paid for each ; and that no placards or 
advertisements should be exbibited on the hoardings. To 
these conditions he br anes | especially to the tirst, bis 
contract being for works which would occupy two years in 
the execution. 

Mr, Meliish, Q.C., and Mr..J. Raymond, were for the 
applicant; Mr. J, Brown, Q.C., was for the Commis- 


sioners, 

The Court, after some discussion, were of opinion that 
the limitation in point of time was un , and they 
also held that the other conditions as to the hoarding, 
except as to payment, were not authorised by the statute ; 
and that, therefore, the sages would be entitled to be 
allowed to put up the hoarding as he required, 


CAMBERWELL CHARITY ESTATE 
COMPETITION. 
Sirz,—Will you kindly insert in your next im- 
pression the following copy of a letter whi¢h I 
have sent ‘to the Camberwell Vestry, in ‘the 
interest of all who have engaged in this com- 
‘petition ? Gxo,' Gover. 


“* The Builder of to-day contains a notice of a communi” 
7 Mr. Dawnay, stating that ‘the design sent in by 
oat . Surveyor to the Charity bas been prenounced the 

C. 

As one of the competitors, I have often epplied at the 
Vestry Hall for informatiow relative to the progress of the 
competition, but without effect, until the last: occasion, 
when I wes informed that-the names of some of the com- 
petitorsbaving oozed out, and the committee being therefore 
unable to agree, it had been determined to refer the 
decision on the piaus to the Vestry Surveyor. 

I understand that theterms ‘ Surveyor to the Charity” 
and ‘Vestry Surveyor’ are synonymous; and as it 
would be manifest favouritism to authorise a competitor to 
adjudicate upon the designs, I sincerely hope that the 
facts of the case have been misrepresented ; and that, in 
justice to all who have devoted time and money to this 
competition, you will appoint some disinterested member 
of the profession to report onthe plans, and leave the 
awards in his hands, oralternatively, that you leave the 
competitors to decide the matter by individually voting for 
a specified number of the plans submitted, and that the 
premiums may be aw: to the designs obtaining the 
greatest number of votes. 

I have sent a copy of this letter to the editor of the 
Builder, requesting him to insert it in his next issue,” 








ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 


Srz,—The suit brought before the Master of the Rolls 
in April last was with the view to determine the mature of 


‘Bast Smithfield, upon a similar objection. 
‘Avy clauses in the new Act might reasonably 
‘apply to controlling the erection of very lofty 
bul , back to back, within a few feet of 
reach other. 

Aud a second regulation in the’ new Act might 
justly be the graduation of height of buildings in 
narrow lanes. These two subjects would work 

er. We see with pleasure that ‘clauses 
are already ‘introduced to limit’ the height of 
buildings, but think they might be improved by 
@ little extra thought. 
H. & BR. Power... 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Llanguntlo.—The old parish church has been 
replaced by a new edifice, which has been opened 
for divine service. The mew ¢hurch has been 
built from designs furnished ‘by Mr. Middleton, 
of Cheltenham, who is also the architect of the 
church that is now being rebailt at Oenarth. 
‘The carpenter’s work was done by Mr. D. Davies, 
of Liwyngwern; and Mr. D. Thomas, of Pen- 
rhiwllan, did the masonry. The work throughout 
was superintended by Mr. J. Rees, of Lookabont, 
the churchwarden. The carving and coloured 
decorations will cost 1301.; and the entire cost 
of the building, we believe, will be"about 1,8001. 
The church is built upon the site of the old 
fabric, and is very nearly of the same dimen- 
sions. The style is Geometrical Middle Pointed. 


the agreement existing between the parties,—the plaintiff | The edifice will accommodate about 200 persons. 


affirming it to be one of partnership, the defendant deny- 
ing it. ‘Lhe result proved the plaintiff was right. 

he suit is now in a position rather unusual, as it 
appears from the defendant’s letter, which appeared in 
your late number,—the decision of the Master of the Rolls 
satisfying both parties, Tux Puantivy. 








OWNERSHIP OF ARCHITECTS’ 
DRAWINGS. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Ar the quarterly meeting of this society the 
following resolution was passed :—“ That the uni- 
versal custom in the northof England has been for 
contract plans and drawings, and all other plans 
necessary for affording a complete knowledge of 
a building, to belong to the architect; and the 
plans to be retained by him on the completion 
of the work.” The president stated that on the 
16thof April, 1861, the association adopted a scale 
of professional charges, and a note was printed 
with the charges to the effect that the copyright 
of designs aud drawings was in all cases the 
property of the architect. It:was resolved that 
a copy of this note should be forwarded to the 
Institute with the resolution. 








ANCIENT LIGHTS. 
NEW BUILDING ACT. 


Ir is greatly to be desired that some few 
clauses should be inserted in the new Act 
now contemplated to define and restrict the 
laws of ancient lights in London. In so 
vast and crowded a city there ought to be 
special regulations which, on the one hand, 
would prevent men injuging, annoying, or 
encroaching on their neighbours by overgrown 
buildings, and, on the other, would allow builders 
to erect handsome and commodious structures 
without vexatious restrictions. When Sir William 
Tite and others bought up the India House, and 
constructed upon the site the present fine block 
of offices, an action was brought against them by 
the owner of a house on the opposite side of 
Leadenhall-street, for obstructing light and air 
by means of the new buildings being some dozen 
feet, perhaps more, loftier than the low-browed 
edifice they supplanted. 

Now, without. going into all the merits of that 
particular case, it appears to us unreagonable 
and outrageous that from the opposite side of a 
principal thoroughfare of London such a claim 
should be set up. In the first place, the new 
buildings are only of the average height of 
houses in the City; and cannot be attacked as 
overgrown, or out of rule. In the second Place, 
they left much more than space enough to strike 
an angle of 45 degrees from the front-door steps 
of the houses opposite. Probably nine out of 
ten of the City streets are less than 30 ft. broad, 
and here was a street 35 ft. to 40 ft. wide. To 
deny handsome buildings in a main thoroughfare 
of that class is to deny them altogether. If we 
remember, an injunction was obtained to stop 
the building of another house or warehouse some 








years ago, in a good thoroughfare in or near 


The walls are lined with red brick and Bath- 
stone bands, relieved with ornamental patterns 
of red and white brick. The seats are open, and 
of pitch pine, with white deal panels. 

Little Stambridge.—The restoration of the 
church of St. Mary in this villege having been 
completed, it has been re-opened for public wor- 
ship. The chance], the foundation of which had 
given way during the extremely dry season of 
1868, has been entirely rebuilt, and a three-light 
window inserted in the east end. The church 
has been refloored and fitted up with open seats. 
By the liberality of Mr. W. T. Allen, of Little 
Stambridge Hall, two new windows have been 
placed in the north and south sides of the nave, 
and we are informed that it is the purpose of 
the same gentleman to place a new window of 
stained glass in the west end wall as soon as 
it can be prepared. 

High Ham.—The re-opening of the ancient 
church of High Ham, after restoration, has taken 
place. The work just performed has been strictly 
that of restoration rather than embellishment. 
The whole of the roof and ancient benches have 
been restored, and the remainder of the church 
reseated and refloored. The internal stonework 
has been cleaned and repaired, and the walls re- 
plastered. The architect from whose plans the 
work has been executed is Mr. Wood, of Bristol, 
and the contractor Mr. B. Gillett, of Langport. 

Peterchurch (Hereford).—The parish charch of 
Petercharch has been re-opened by the Bishop 
of Hereford, after repairs and restoration which 
have cost about 1,2001. This church was in a 
very dilapidated condition, but it is an interesting 
example of Eariy Norman architecture. The 
walls, externally and internally, have been 
cleaned and pointed; new stone copings and 
crosses have been built over the apse and first 
chancel archways; aud the old stone tiles re- 
placed with Broseley tiles. In the south wall of 
the nave, which has been rebuilt, a new two- 
light window has been added to admit light, as 
the eleven Norman slit windows throughout the 
church admit but little. The Norman doorway 
was also replaced in the same position in this 
wall, The old galleries and seating have been 
removed, and the three chancel arches internally 
for the most part rebuilt. Considerable addi- 
tions have been made to the stonework generally. 
A new pulpit placed in the south-east angle of 
the nave, and new gates erected in the charch- 
yard. The nave and apse roofs are new, the 
others repaired. All these roofs,now opened, were 
ceiled and whitewashed. The seats are new 
throughout the church. The gangways have 
been paved with tiles, and the church heated- 
Some further restoration is contemplated to the 
spire and tower, and porch, when funds will 
permit. Mr. Thomas Edgar Williams, of London, 
was tbe architect employed ; and Messrs. Lewis 
& Day, of Hereford, the contractors. 

Clanjield. —The ancient parish church of 
Clanfield has been re-opened for divine service. 
In removing the walls, several curious relics of 
the ancient building were brought to light, in- 
cluding a small unglazed window in the outer 
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wall of the north transept, corresponding with 
another in the chancel wall, so as to enable lepers 
to see and hear from without portions of the 
service, without risk to the worshippers within 
the church. With the exception of the plain 
square tower, every portion of the church has 
been rebuilt, the opportunity being taken to 
enlarge it considerably. The chancel has been 
erected at the cost of about 2001., borne by the 
lay rectors, Captain J. H. Elliott and Mr. W. 
Collett. The greater portion of the cost of the 
remainder of the work, about 1,0001., had been 
raised before the re-opening. The architect was 
Mr. J. Luker, of Southend, whose designs have 
been carried out by Mr. E. Smith, of Highworth, 
and Mr. H. J. Clinch, of Charlton-on-Otmoor, the 
last-named having undertaken the chancel. The 
walls have been built of Brize-Norton stone, with 
freestone dressings. In the nave the wall stones 
have been faced and pointed ; but in the chancel 
they are simply picked out and pointed. In all 
cases the old materials have been supplemented 








by stone of the same description. The chancel 
arch is nearly double the span of the old one. | 
The north aisle has been reduced and deepened, | 
so as to afford additional area in the nave. An_ 
old gallery which obstructed the west end has 
been removed, and the tower thrown open to the 
church, revealing the west window, which, like 
that of the chancel window, is of three lights. 
The high and close pews have given place to low 
open ones; and the sitting accommodation, by 
this means and the enlargements, nearly doubled. 
The entrance porch has also been made more 
spacious. The roofing of the interior of the 
church is of polished wood, with plastered panels. 

Folkestone.—Christ Church has been re-opened | 
after enlargement. The alterations comprise an 
extension to the westward, over which a gallery 
has been erected, capable of holding abont 400 
persons. The organ has been removed to the 
north chancel, and the choir seats are now placed 
in the chancel. The floor has been relaid with 
ornamental tiles, and new gas standards have 
replaced the old ones. The old porch on the 
eouth side bas been removed to the north, and a 
new one erected in its place. A tower has been 
commenced. The building will now hold 1,150 
people, a third of whom may occupy free seats. 
The expense of the alteration will be about 
2,7001., of which sum 1,600. have been obtained. 

Chiddingfold.— Progress has been made in the 
restoration and enlargement of the parish church, 
and a large increase of seat accommodation has | 
been effected; but the cost of these important 
and necessary works will exceed 3,0001.; and the | 
proposed sum of 1,0001., the raising of which by | 
the parish was made the condition on which one 
parishioner had generously agreed to defray all 
further expenses incurred, has not yet been 
reached, An appeal is made to the parishioners 
and landowners to combine their efforts to raise 
the sum of 200/., which is necessary to make vp 
the required 1,0001. 

Laceby.—The church here has been restored 
and re-opened. The north aisle, above the foun- 
dation, is entirely new, the cost of which is 
defrayed by Mr. Geo. Brooks, a resident of the 
parish. The chancel arch is also new, and is the 
gift of Mies Bell. The nave and chancel, which 
formerly bad low ceilings, have been covered 
with new open roofs of stained pine. The 
chancel, vestry, aud south porch are new, the 
south porch being erected at the expense of Miss 
Brooks, the ancient arch of the porch being 
retained. In fact, all those relics worthy of pre- 
servation, it is said, have been preserved. A 
painted glass window has been placed in the 
north aisle, by Mr. Wm. Heaford Daubney, in| 
memory of a member of his wife’s family : the | 
subject is Christ blessing little children. In the 
couth wall of the rave is a painted window re- | 
presenting the four prophets, Jeremiah, Isaiah, | 
Ezekiel], and Daniel, with inscription, in memory | 
of Mr. William Brooks. There is also in the! 
same wall, on the east side of the porch, a small 
Norman window, on the painted glass of which | 
is represented St. Margaret, the patron saint of 
thechurch. This little window had been blocked 
up, but is restored. On the west sido of the 
porch has been added a corresponding window 
representing St. Jobn the Baptist. The old 
octagonal font is remodelled. The tower has 
been newly floored and the bells re-hung. There 
are three bells. The great bell has the following 
inscription: “Soli Deo gloria; pax hominibus, 
1712.” The second bell is dedicated to St. Mary 
of Hawardby, and has the inscription, “ Mary of 
Hawardby, of us have mercy.” The third bel] 
is inscribed, “ Ista campana fit in honore sancti 
Augustini.” Both of the latter are of the pre- 


reformation period. The church is heated with 
hot air. Thearchitect employed was Mr. James 
Fowler, of Louth; and the contractor, Mr. Wm. 
Worth, of Laceby. 

Whitjield.—The new parish church of Whit- 
field has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
Peterborough, amidst the rejoicings of the whole 
parish. On the lst of February, 1869, during a 
very heavy gale of wind, the tower of the old 
parish church, supposed to have been bunilt in 
the thirteenth century, was blown down, and Mr. 
Woodyer, architect, of Grafham, near Guildford, 
was consulted as to the state of the whole build- 
ing. In consequence of his report a parish 
meeting was called, and the rector and the 
churchwardens were requested to take the 
necessary steps to have the old church pulled | 
down and a new one erected. When the sum of | 
1,5001. had been collected instructions were given 
to Messrs. Mansfield & Booth, of Backingham, 





who had sent in the lowest tender, immediately 
to commence the work according to designs | 
furnished by Mr. Woodyer. The cost of the | 
edifice, which will be about 3,0001., was raised 
before the day of consecration. The newchurch 
is constructed in the Early English style. It 
consists of a nave, north aisle, chancel, organ- 
chamber, and vestry, and has a low pinnacled 
tower. It isa larger church than the old one, 
and is capable of seating about eighty more | 
persons. The roof is a high-pitched, open roof, | 
of deal, stained and varnished. The old-fashioned | 
high pews of the old church have been replaced 
by open eeats, also of deal, stained and varnished ; 
and the flooring is of boards. The aisle is paved | 
with Staffordshire tiles, and the chancel with 
Wheatetone’s tiles. There are two porches, a| 
grand west porch under the tower, and a south | 
porch. The pulpit is of stained deal like the | 
pews, and the communion-table is of oak. A) 
brass lectern has been presented by Mr. French, | 
one of thechurchwardens, It was mannfactured | 
by Mesers. Cox & Co., of London. A temporary | 
organ has been placed in the chamber; but as | 


in the open squares of glass above and below, an 
ornamental cluster of flowers, consisting of 
Scriptural emblems; and the surroundings jn 
the other compartments are also filled in with 
appropriate ornamental shields. The local super. 
intendence of the work was entrusted to Mr 
Smart, architect. The cost of the window will. 
we understand, amount to abont 5001, . 

Pershore Abbey Church.—A stained-glass win. 
dow, in memory of the late Captain Davies, hag 
been inserted in one of the lancet lights of the 
north aisle of the Abbey Church, by Messrs, 
Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, of London. The 
centre of the window is occupied by a small me. 
dallion portrait of St. Luke the Physician, above 
and beneath which are larger effective groups 
the upper one “ Healing the Sick,” and the lower 
one “ Giving of Alms.” 





Books Received. 


The Dictionary of Chronology ; or, Historical and 
Statistical Register, alphabetically arranged, 
and brought down to 1869. By W. H. Overall, 
F.8.A. London: W. Tegg, 1870. 

Txoven founded on “Tegg’s Chronology,” this 
must be regarded as an entirely new work, and 
much care seems to have been bestowed to make 
it a reliabie authority for the data of all historical 
occurrences. It will be found specially full in 
statistics of the City of London, in consequence 
of Mr. Overall’s connexion with the City as 
librarian to the Corporation. It is a very useful 
volume for the writing-table. 








VARIORUM. 


Tue Revue Décorative (Asher & Co.), with 
72 plates per annum, edited by Edouard Liévre, 
author of *‘ La Collection Sauvageot,” is intended 
to contain varied examples from ancient and 
modern master-works, thus enabling subscribers 


soon as funds can be obtained a new one will be | t> draw useful comparisons and opening vew 
erected. The warming apparatus is by Mr. | views and ideas to them. These examples and 
Remington, of Skipton, Yorkshire. The church | models will be taken chiefly from sae dom 
has a peal of five musical bells, manufactured by decoration, farniture, ceramic art, tapestry, and 
Taylor & Sons, of Loughborough; they weigh go on. The antographic process has been 
about 27 cwt. The whole work has been carried | adopted, save in the works of the old masters, 
out under the personal superintendence of Mr. which will be given by heliography, to secure 
Salmon, clerk of the works. | faithfal reproduction of the originals. The two 
parts before us creditably carry out the intention. 
“3 |——The novel, “ Man and Wife,” by Mr. Wilkie 
‘49 Collins, in Cassell’s Magazine, goes on swim- 
a Peparnistor oe silk canal mingly. The thunder-cloud has broken, and the 
, a F by M ate . a % - terrible difficulty up to which the principal cha- 
Westlek, he Kady Shconaivesy, a Be jus neon | a ee or : me ag — 
“sy 2?) x oe 
placed in this church. It represents the meet- ponent Day Pac a. invtan de 6i show the 
ing between our Lord and Nathaniel. The text yi) of immoderate devotion to merely physical 
is, “ ee by ees ——S cies — — | development. —tThe current number of London 
malhc » oral is robe 7 aes AE tage Society has a quaint chapter by the well-known 
saad to the saan of the late Earl Hee aoe versace oe, — Lo ce 
is placed on the ak side of the chancel Prada. orngheery er 7 
The cost was 751. It is an adaptation of the [ake nats ae Soe So sore 
. H —— ine 
style and tone of colour used in the early part aS ae eet athe and the 
of the sixteenth century. The novelty of the! gn yolume of Cassell’s Educator, now com- 








design is the introduction of swags and border- 
ings of pansies in lieu of those used commonly | 
in Cinque-cento Work, This was at the sugges- | 
tion and desire of the present countess, as was, 
in fact, the general composition. Pansies were 
used because the youthfal Lord Ingestre placed 
one on the coffin of his grandfather. The swags | 
are over large. The window is especially re- | 
markable for the effective use of white glass: | 
this gives to the rubies, olives, &c., the richness 
and power of early Cinque-cento work. The win- 
dow possesses points of very great merit. 
Kinnoul Church, Perthshire.-Messrs. Lavers 
& Barraud have recently placed a large window | 


in this church, which they have worked out in| 


copjunction with Mr. J. E. Millais, R.A. The! 


subjects are a series of fourteen of the Parables, 
which he illustrated some time since. The win- 


dow is presented by Mr. Gray, of Perth (Mrs. | 


Millais’s father). It is successful, and very 
much out of the usual track. The window is a 
large Gothic one, at the west end of the church. 
It is 21 ft. in height and 11 ft. in breadth, and is 
divided into five lights. The lower portion is divided 
into ten compartments: over these the mullions 
branch off, and the upper tracery includes four 
other compartments, which are filled in with 
subjects of the same description as those below. 
The fourteen pictures are representations of 
Scripture parables. There is no overcrowd- 
ing of the figures or the scenes. The scenes in 





the largest or centre lights in the window have, 


pleted, are full of useful things. The Educator 
is especially valuable-——The quarterly part of 
the Family Friend (Partridge & Co.), at 4d., is a 
marvel of cheapness, full of interesting cuts and 
writing. 








Miscellanea, 


Harrogate Improvements. — At an ad- 





journed monthly meeting of the local Improve- 


ment Commissioners, respecting’ the plans sent 
in for the improvement and development of the 
Victoria Baths estate, the Board decided that 
the three best plans should be selected and their 
authors requested to furnish fresh ones, or more 
definite instructions to be issued by the Board, 
such new designs to be the basis of awarding 
the premiums. The plans rejected were those 
by “ Desdichado” (Mr. Ridley, Starbeck), and 
“"Vincere Certo” (Mr. Hirst, Bristol) ; avd the 
three to be awarded premiums were those of 
“Alpha” (Mr. Bown, Harrogate ; and Mesers. 
Nelson, Leeds), “Square within oe Circle 

(Mesers. Dyson, Leeds and Harrogate), and 
“5,500” Mr. Hiscox, Harrogate). 


Wew Street, Whitechapel.— With reference 
to our notice of the opening of the new street, 
Whitechapel, we are a:ked to state tbat Mr. 
J. B. Marshall, of Stratford, and Mr. William 
Maxwell, Plaistow, were the contractors. 
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Air, Water, and Heaith.—Dr. Playfair, in 
the course of his address at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Paddington, when distributing the prizes, said 
the causes of disease bad lately undergone a 
searching examination, and the close connexion 
had been established between disease and 
putrescent matter. No epidemic could resist 
cleanlinees and ventilation. Dr. Christian gave 
as a formula, “ Cleanliness and ventilation will 
extinguish any epidemic.” In the very sim- 
plicity of the formula lay its danger: it was too 
like the “wash and be clean” of the prophet. 
In 1847, from 30 to 40 deaths annually in the 
1,000 of a civic population was held not extra- 
vagant. Now the average had been reduced to 
25 in the 1,000, and hygienists believed in a 
reduction to 12in the 1,000. If they could make 
the dwellings of working men as healthy as the 
felon’s cell, they would add from eight to ten 
years to the life of the former. It was a 
terrible reflection that 17,000 school-children 
died annually from foul air and filth. In what 
fleld was it necessary to labour to remedy these 
evils? Hippocrates spoke of air, water, and 
soil, and these were what they had in their 
day to work upon. They must prevent people 
from cherishing their filth in cesspools, or allow- 
ing it to run into rivers, to poison the dwellers 
on the banks. In concluding his address, Dr. 
Playfair said it was a great mission prescribed 
to sanitary refurmers to stand between the 
living and the dead, and bid the pestilence to 
cease. 


Congleton Public Park.—The joint com- 
mittee of the town council and the inhabitants, 
for the establishment of a public park and play- 
ground, have made an appeal for subscriptions 
in aid of the object. Mr. Kemp, the manager 
of the Birkenhead Park, proposes to lay out the 
town wood in walks, and to form the whole 
of the land between it and the river Dane into 
recreation and ornamental ground. The chief 
part of the land is already the property of the 
borough; and Sir Charles Watkin Shakerley, 
bart., has kindly offered to place the remaining 
piece, which is his property, at the disposal of 
the town council for the purpose of the park, on 
very favourable terms, on condition that the 
whole cost of the scheme be defrayed by volun- 
tary subscriptions. To place upwards of 20 acres 
of land, commanding fine views of the surround- 
ing scenery, at the service of the inhabitants of 
the borough for the purposes of health, récrea- 
tion, and improvement, will require the outlay 
of 3,0001. Subscriptions have already been pro- 
mised, including 1001. from Mr. R. Wilbraham, 
the high steward; and 501. each from Messrs. 
R. Beales (mayor), J. Statham, J. Dakin, F. W. 
Warrington, M.D., D. Bradwell, and J. Wilson. 








The Fatal Well Accident at Barking.— | 
At the inquiry as to the deaths in this accident, 


and after the evidence had been led, the coroner | 


Preservation of Blackheath.—A public 
meeting has been held at Lewisham for the con- 
sideration of the draft scheme of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for the preservation of Black- 
heath as an open space for health and recreation. 
After a discussion of two hours, the meeting ex- 
pressed its disapproval of the heath being 
planted or enclosed, considering that the great 
charm of the heath was that the people could 
scamper over it, and do as they liked, without 
the restraints attached to ornamental grounds. 
A committee was appointed to attend the meet- 
ings of the Inclosure Commissioners. At an 
open-air meeting held on Blackheath, convened 
by the Advanced Liberal Association of Green- 





wich, to protest against the proposed scheme 
now before the Inclosure Commissioners, for 
placing Blackheath under the jurisdiction of the | 


Monumental.— A meeting of the Senate 
of Cambridge University has discussed the 
question of a site for the statue of the late 
Prince Consort, who for some time filled the office 
of Chancellor of the University. They {recom- 
mend that either the Senate-house or the Fitz- 
william Museum should be adopted as the site. 
After paying for the statue, there will remain a 
surplus of 1,0001., which it was suggested should 
form the nucleus of a subscription for a corre- 
sponding statue of her Majesty the Queen, to be 
placed in the central hall of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. The Vice-Chancellor reports the de- 
liberations to the council.——It is proposed to 
erect a statue of Sir Titus Salt, the proprietor of 
Saltaire, who is not only a successful “‘ merchant 
prince,” but an excellent friend to his workpeople 
and their children. No contribution is to 


Metropolitan Board of Works (2,000 persons exceed 51. 


being present), a letter of apology for non- | 
attendance on the part of Mr. Gladstone was | 


. . . . . | 
read, in which it is said :— } 
‘*T have to assure you that Mr. Gladstone cordially sub 
scribes to the necessity of Fy sag open spaces for the 
exercise and recreation of the inhabitants, and I am 
directed to call your attention to the Bill which has been 
introduced into the House of Commons by the Under. 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, with the 
sanction of the Government, relative to the preservation of | 
commons and waste lands, Mr. Gladstone is confident 
that any application to Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen respect. | 
ing the particular case of Blackheath will receive immediate 
attention, with a view to inquiry as to how far the pro- 
visions of the above-mentioned Bul might be made ap- 

plicable to that locality,” 


Mausoleum at Headfort Demesne, 
Kells, Ireland.—The Be/fast Newsletter states 
that the consecration of this structure, erected | 
by the Marquis of Headfort, has taken place. | 
The architect was Mr. J. F. Fuller. The man- 
soleum was erected by Mr. H. Sharpe, of Kells. 
The building is in the Gothic style of the early 
part of the fourteenth century. The plan is 
octagonal; the centre portion, which is sup- 
ported by eight arches, on moulded columns, 
rises to a height of about 100 ft., terminating 
with a cross. The total width at the base is 
about 42 ft. The gable over the entrance door- 
way is filled with Gothic tracery, containing in 
the centre compartment the arms of the marquis, 
surmounted by the coronet and crest. The 
entrance archway is moulded, and the jambs 
have double marble colamns. The floor is laid 
with encaustic tiles, and the tower is orna- 
mented with bands of red and black stone. 


Coloured Decorations, Gloucester Cathe- 
dral.—Last autumn some of the leading firms of 
decorators were asked to submit designs for the 
adornment of the choir vaulting, and the 
Chapter, a few weeks ago, accepted the design 


| of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. Already the decora- 


tion of about one-third of the choir from the east 
window has been effected, and the remainder 





will probably have been completed in about two 
months. ‘The bosses are gilded, the angel 


Australian Timber.—The Jarrah timber of 
Western Australia, also called Mahogany, is 


| about to be cut on a large scale, by a new com- 


pany, to be called the Western Australian Tim- 
ber Company, who have obtained, from the 
Colonial Government, exclusive right to the tim- 


| ber on 320 square miles of the best district for 


it, on condition that they construct works of a 
certain character, in a secure bay, called Geo- 
graphe Bay, favourable to shipping, with saw- 
mills, railways, jetties, dc. The Jarrah timber 
has been often spoken of, we recollect, as a very 
valuable sort for sleepers, posts, piles, ship- 
building, dock gates, and other purposes. Another 
kind, called Toorat, will also be available. 
Messrs. Ditchburn & Co., of Ballarat, inform us 
that the works will be ready within eight 
months from March last. 


The Proposed Greek Church in Wolver- 
hampton.—tThe conversion of the late little 
Primitive Methodist chapel in the Waterloo-road, 
for the purposes of a Russo-Greek church, pro- 
ceeds very slowly. Three crosses on the gables 
of the building, and the closing of old doors and 
the opening of a new one, are the external signs 
of progress ; while inside, the raising and railing 
off a portion of the floor by the east of the four 
walls, are the internal signs. As the number of 
those in Wolverhampton who are likely to wor- 
ship within the building in the Russo-Greek 
style is extremely limited, the projector, Mr. 
Hatherby, is dependent upon foreign aid for 
assistance, which has not been wanting, how- 
ever, at the hands of two or three Russian 
travellers who have looked in upon him. 


Road Steamer and Patent Omnibus.— 
The Lord Provost of Edinburgh and a party 
have been tryivg the working capabilities of 
Thomson’s road steamer, with a new omnibus 
attached for the conveyance of 65 passergers— 
44 outside and 21 inside;— rather large, we 
fear, even for a London street omnibus, to be 
economical. This road steamer, it may be re- 


stated that he had seen Mr. Russ, a competent | fzures are partly gilded, and colour has been | membered, has wheels covered with india-rubber 


engineer, on the subject, and he was satisfied | 
that where there was no previous intimation of | 
foul air being in the well, it was quite impossible | 
to guard against such an occurrence as had taken | 


place. There being no farther evidence to offer, | 


the jury returned a verdict that the deceased | 
men were accidentally suffocated by carbonic) 


applied to the tracery; the panels are left un- | 
touched. Messrs. Grylls & Burlison are paint- | 


ing the vaulting of the chapel east of that of St. 
Andrew,—a chapel which is to be restored in 
memory of the late Sir C. W. Codrington. 


| rate of speed in Leith Walk was about six miles 
/an hour, and the conveyance was exceedingly 
The Detroit River Tunnel.—A tunnel is | 


acid gas while descending a well-hole at the about to be cut beneath the Detroit river, for 


tiring. It is now in use (apart from the omni- 
bus) in various parts of this and other countries. 
A Versailles omnibus, too, for 50 passengers, is 
drawn by one of Thomson’s road steamers. The 


mazageable, as in turning corners, stopping on 4 
steep incline, &c. The street horses generally 


Chartered Gas Company’s Works at Becton. railway conveyance between the Michigan’ paid little attention to it. 
y y y P 


Ose would think Mr. Russ might at least Central Railway and the Great Western of 


Improvements in Roadmaking.—Expe- 


have added that the insensibility of one of the Canada, to do away with ferry-boats. The! . Laer 
men might have rendered it quite possible to tunnel company has been organised among the acme Selon ager sgl — a ye 


guard against the occurrence of any more deaths, proprietors of these railways, and the Canada 
even although we were to admit, which we do not | Parliament has passed an Act for the work. 
do, that the simple test of a lighted candle was | Mr. E. 8. Chesbrough, city engineer of Chicago, 
not to be expected to be used in such a case has prepared the plans and estimates. The sub- 
before the descent of the first man. Nosuch“ pre- stratum is stiff blue clay. The length of the 
vious intimation of foul air being in the well” | two parallel tunnels to be made from the Detroit 


was sought for: how, then, was it likely to be 
found or guarded against ? It can only be found 
by precautionary search for it. 


A Library for Swansea or Caernarvon.— 
The late Rev. Rowland Williams, D.D., according 
to the Cambrian, has bequeathed his library, 
under certain conditions, to the first Welsh town 
which shall provide a suitable repository for it ; 
giving Swansea the first offer, and Caernarvon 
the next. He has also bequeathed the residue of 
his personal estate in the same way as a library 
fund. The rev. gentleman was Vice-Principal 
and Professor of Hebrew in St. David’s College, 
Lampeter. The library, says our authority, is to 
be open to all creeds, colours, and nativities. 
The Swansea Town Council has accepted the 
bequest, and will, of coarse, rrovide a suitable 
building. 





to the Canada portal will be each 8,568 ft. They 
will be cylindrical, and 50 ft. apart; interior 
diameter of each, 18 ft. 6in. The shell will be 
of brick masonry, 2 ft. thick. The grade on each 
side of the river will be 1 in 50, with 1,000 ft. 
level below the river. The estimates for the 
entire cost of tunnels and approaches, with 
steel rails, &c., amount to 2,650,000 dollars. 


A New Rock Driller.—The Burleigh Rock 
Drilling Machine, used at the Hoosac tunnel and 
elsewhere, in America, has been shown at work, 
in Deptford. A certificate, signed, F. 8. 8. 
Darby, and W. Conisbee, engineer, Atlas Works, 
8.E., states that it drills a hole 3 ft. deep by 
2} in. in diameter, in a block of the hardest 
Cornish granite, in four minutes. It is worked 
either by steam or by compressed air, in which 





latter case it aids ventilation in boring tunnels. 


| which, if the promises held out by the patentees, 
| Messrs. Gore & Green, be fulfilled, is calculated 


to effect a revolution in roadmaking, and entirely 
supersede the steam roller as yet but slightly in 
use. The advantages claimed for the invention 
are, that it combines a traction-engine and 
rammer: hence it can be readily and easily 
moved from place to place. The machine is 
said to be equally applicable to roads paved 
with granite cubes and macadam. The blow 
from the hammer can be regulated. The 
machine is said to be so simple that any one of 
ordinary intelligence can work it. 


Hancock’s Docr and Picture-frame Pro- 
tector.—This is a simple little sixpenny affair, 
but well deserves to be known. The object is to 
protect picture-frames, skirtings, and so on, 
from the effect of a door opening against them. 
A little half-sphere of wood, with convenience for 
screwing it on where needed, receives in a hole 
over the screw-head a little buffer of india- 
rnbber. There are many situations in which 
this will be found very useful. 
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A Halfpenny Card Postage.—The Mar- 
quis of Hartington has stated in the Commons 
that the Government had decided, in connexion 
with a reduction of postage on newspapers and 
printed matter, to adopt a halfpenny card 

e. That was to say, cards would be issued 
bearing a halfpenny stamp, on one side of which 
the address would be written, and on the other 
any communication, whether in writing or print. 
He thought this would be a great accommodation 
to the publie, and extremely convenient to the 
Post-office, and would not materially interfere 
with the revenue. 


Interesting Discovery at Oldcoates.—As 
one of the men in the employ of Mr. Athron, 
builder, of Doncaster (who is the contractor for 
the erection of the new Roman Catholic Church, 
built on the site of the Manor-yard), was digging 
a hole in connexion with the works, he came toa 
Roman tesselated pavement, in a capital state of 
preservation. The stones, which are placed in 
cement, are jin. square, some of limestone 
and others of red sandstone. They are placed 
together with great skill, in diamonds and circles. 
A number of Roman tiles were also found. 


Value of Land at Trowbridge.—At a sale 
of property at Trowbridge, by Mr. Graham 
Foley, two pasture fields, containing 10 a.0r. 2p., 
were knocked down after a spirited competition 
between Mr. W. Willis and Mr. W. Gouldsmith, 
to the former gentleman for 4,4501., or nearly 
3501. per acre. Another field, of 3a. 3r. 28p., 
was purchased by Messrs. Rodway & Mann, 
solicitors, for 9001. Another field adjoining, 
containing 3a. Or. 10p., fetched 7001., Major 
Clark being the purchaser. A field of 6a. 3r. 8p. 
was knocked down to Mr. J. Usher for 1,0001. 


Fall of Watford Church.—On the 20th 
ult. some of the workmen employed in the re- 
storation of Watford Church found that a con- 
siderable portion of the south aisle was giving 
way. Tkey immediately removed to a safe 
distance from the dangerous part, and soon after- 
wards the wall, roof, windows, and doorway of 
the western part of the south aisle fell in with a 
loud crash, smashing the pews, and destroying a 
marble tablet to the memory of a son of Mr. 
Robert Clatterbuck. 


Sculpture.—A statue of St. Joseph holding 
Jesus in his arms has been erected in St. 
Wilford’s pro-cathedral in York. The statue 
is 6 ft. high, and stands upon a lofty pedestal 
of light design. It occupies the opening 
between the choir and the chapel of “ Our 
Lady.” Thedesign was by Mr. George Goldie, 
the architect of the church, and the work was 
executed by Mr. R. L. Boulton, of Cheltenham, 


Wew Infirmary, Durham.—The guardians 
of the Darham Poor-law Union have recently 
determined to erect an infirmary and detached 
fever wards at the north-west end of the existing 
workhouse. The tender of Mr. John Forster, 
jun., Durham, to execute the works for the sum 
of 3,9891. 178. 6d., the lowest received, has been 
accepted by the Board. Mr. W. Crozier is the 
architect. 


The Southampton Sewage.—It is stated 
that the authorities of Southampton have finally 
determined on the adoption of the A B C 
process of utilising sewage, and preserving the 
local waters from pollution. The necessary 
works will be commenced at once. Leeds, 
Halifax, Bolton, and several other towns have 
decided on the same course. The works at 
Hastings and Leamington have been in opera- 
tion for some time, 


The {Institution of Civil Engineers.—On 
Tuesday evening, Mr. C. B. Vignoles, F.R.S., 
president of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
entertained a numerous company of gentlemen 
at a conversazione at the house of the Institu- 
tion in Great George-street. The library con- 
tained a collection of fine pictures, brought 
together for the occasion; and in the meeting- 
room were displayed a large number of models, 
instruments, or objects of remarkable interest. 


Self-acting Velocipede.—Onr idea of a 
self-acting velocipede, we observe, is still occn- 
pying the attention of the ingenious. We do 
not much like the use of steam as a propelling 
power, however. In the West of England one 
so propelled has been running at the so-far pro- 
mising rate of six to eight miles an hour. It 
requires two persons to manage it, one to attend 
to the miniature engine and another to steer. 





Demolition of a Martello Tower at Rye. 
An experiment with gan cotton was madeat Rye 
upon the martello tower No. 36. This tower, the 
walls of which were 12 ft. thick at the base, was 
entirely and safely demolished by 200 Ib. of gun- 
cotton, divided into three charges and fired 
simultaneously by electricity. The gun-cotton 
was in 5-in. discs; and none of the débris, not 
even in single bricks, was blown away to the 
extent of fifty yards from the building. 


Hanley School of Art and Science.—In 
appointiug a successor to the late head-master of 
this school, the committee have kept in view the 
great desirability of providing efficient means of 
instruction for the promotion of scientific as well 
as the more important art studies hitherto 
carried on, This requirement being fully appre- 
ciated, the opportunity recently presented has 
led to the appointment of Mr. Alfred A. Brad- 


bury, of London, and a proposed organisation of | > 


several new classes. 


The Tenders for New Cottages at 
Thorncliffe.— The Sheffield Independent, in 
giving these tenders, remarks, in reference to 
the highest (5,4201.) and lowest (2,4211.), ‘It 
will be seen that the difference between the 
highest and the lowest tender was actually more 
than the amount for which the work was let, 
the highest being nearly 3,0001. in excess of the 
lowest tender !” 


Erith.—A mission chapel is in course of 
erection on a site adjoining the National Schools. 
Mr. Willis is the contractor in conjunction with 
Mr. Watts, who has undertaken to perform the 
brickwork. The foundation has already been 
laid. The building will be 66 ft. long and 24 ft. 
wide. Mr. Abel Saunders, of London, is the 
architect. 


District Surveyorship, St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster.—On Friday, the 27th ult., this 
office was filled by the-election of Mr. Drury, of 
the firm of Drury & Lovejoy. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works on this occasion did grave 
injustice to an individual, to which we may 
consider it our duty hereafter to refer more 
formally. 


Competition : Industrial Schools, Eccles, 
near Manchester.—After the committee had 


examined the designs, the Government inspector c 


was consulted, and pronounced in favour of 
No. 8. On breaking the sealed envelops, the 
author of No. 8 was found to be Mr. Edmund 
Kirby, of Liverpool, architect, who will be 
entrusted with the carrying out of the works. 


Kidderminster Water-Works.—The local 
board of Kidderminater have decided to proceed 
at once with the construction of water-works. 
The matter has been long under consideration, 
but has been delayed through the opposition of 
a certain section of the ratepayers. Mr. J. 
F. Fairbank, C.E., of London, is the engi- 
neer. 


Dublin Crystal Palace.—Sir Arthur Guin- 
nezs, bart., and his brother, Mr. Cecil Guinness, 
have purchased the Dublin Exhibition Palace for 
53,0001., and intend to spend 10,0001. more in 
completing the building, to preserve it to the 
citizens as a place of amusement. 


Wew Church in Westminster.—A church 
is about to be erected for a new district, which 
is to be formed out of the parish of St. James, 
Piccadilly. A site has been secured in Great 
Marlborough-street, and the church will be dedi- 
cated to St. John the Evangelist. 


Architectural Association.—On the 20th 
ult., a paper on “ Monumental Sculpture,” by 
Mr. T. H. Watson, was read; Mr. Ridge in the 
chair. The paper dwelt on the difficulty imposed 
on modern sculptors by modern costume. 


A Costly Chapel.—lIt is stated that the cost 
of the new Roman Catholic chapel which the 
Duke of Norfolk is erecting at Arundel will be 
about 50,0001. 


The Institute of Architects’ Conversa. 
zione.—The annual conversazione for 1870 will 
be held at the Rooms of the Institute on Wednes- 
day, the 22nd of June. 


‘Whitwood Mere Church, near Castleford. 
A memorial window, executed by Mr. J. W. 


Knowles, of York, has been erected in this} 


church. The subject is, ‘“ Christ blessing little 
children.” 





TENDERS. 


For house at Tufnell Park, for Mrs, Bovet. 
G. Truefitt, architect :— 
Williams & Son (accepted) ......£1,190 5 0 


For rebuilding, iring, making good, and reinstating 
damages caused by fire, at 240 and 242, Pentonville-road. 
Messrs. Lansdown & Pollard, architects :— 


Mr, 

















Nightingale... £426 0 0 
Cullam 365 0 0 
Batchelder 347 0 0 
Bowman .,....... 317 0 0 
Marr ( ted) 273 0 0 








For alterations and additions to house at Paddock 
Wood, Kent, for Capt. Edgworth Horrocks, Quantities 


by Mr, T. Ladds :— 
eS a eeree yes 1,708 G Oj 
IE Ie Seis scsspecnhosasesanenaee 1,706 0 0 
Strange &.B80n .....ccccsscsssscssesess 1,671 14 0 
MORIN a sistinsdninadcscgpabecnacenvee 533 0 
‘Lunbridge & Denne..........0e000 1,491 0 0 





Reseatisg and restoration of the nave of Chaldon 
hureh, Surrey. Mr, R. Martin, ne co 
i 465 








Waid 393 15 0 
Chappell 387 5 0 
Saker ( pted) .....00 309 16 O 








For new kitchen, bakehouse, and stores, at Grove Hall, 
Lunatic ; Asylum, Bow, for Mr. E. H. Byas, exclusive of 


cooking apparatus. Messrs. Tolley & Dale, architects :— 
haican »» £1,473 


Rivett woe 
Williams & Son 














eeecerscceeeeecces 


ooooceco 
eooooosooco 





For new transepts and lecture-rooms to Rock Fe: 
Church, Cheshire. Messrs. W. & J. Hay, Liverpool, 








architects :— 
MONOD <seansonincsncbasnn nncaieaad ania £1,400 0 0 
Booth & Richards ..s.ss.cccesseeeee 1,300 0 0 
MOE sa cactaccctoniilessccseseaacescaiaes 1,277 0 0 
Harkness & Dempster.............++ 1,273 0 0 
Cameron 1,248 0 0 
Hurst ... 1,246 0 0 
MNDRMIREY. >< sasaceactactisssgesearcessasecasen 1,200 0 O 
MND? is vex vasndecescemnessaonotowvevoateres 1,199 0 0 
Thomson & Cook ......ccccocasseenees 1,187 0 0 
Dobson (accepted) ...rersssscsccrees 1,164 0 0 











For “new school-room, ‘ Prince’s Park, Liverpool. 
Messrs. W. & J. Hay, architects :— 
SPORE vnnccsccsccsencescpncoscasccséen sei £995 0 0 
pA Ree . 49 0 0 
Roberts 929 0 0 
CRTDUNTIIMNL se cocseaisesccncsenssscteapaccase’ 800 0 0 
Nicholson & Ayre (accepted) ...... 794 0 0 





For Congregational chapel and schools, Splottlands» 
ardiff. Messrs, G. Habershon & Pite, architects :— 











A ee £1,626 0 0 
TOE ge. SEY concosscaccaccesansecsie 1,460 0 0 
PMID 556 ccennesscssaasesesaaconeon 1,258 0 0 
RS IG RO es ee 1,220 0 0 
Shepton ........ 1,219 0 0 
ITED: occa cnasdkinapanceppsoqcceise 1,160 0 0 
SEMIN senvsonschuchadenacdedsnscuasteaasons ,145 0 0 





For completing seven houses at Addiscombe, for Mr, 
Woodroffe :— 


OBEBOREEE: cco ccsenasccssce eceesscanenss £616 0 0 
Pierpoint 563 0 0 
EIOTEIER cccccccoccnsescsesesee 370 0 0 
Souper .... 319 0 0 








For chapels, lodge, boundary-walls, and formation of 
roads, for new cemetery, at Masbrough, Yorkshire. Mr. 
W. Blackmoor, architect :~ 

Chadwick (accepted) £1,780 0 0 





Accepted for new church sehools, at Eastwood, Rother- 
ham, Mr. W. Blackmoor, architect :— 





Ripley (mason and bricklayer) ...£322 10 0 
Gardner (carpenter and joiner)... 145 8 0 
Jarvis (slater) 4919 0 
Gummer (plasterer) .........ceceeee 1810 0 
Greenwood (plumber and glazier) 31 0 0 
Wright (painter) ............ssccces 12 0 0 





For the erection of a house and shop in the Roman- 
road, Old Ford, Bow, for Mr. J. Mardment, Quantities 





not supplied :— 
OVO. cccccccccastecccocctcccscessosanccesae £629 0 0 
DAVIS ..0cccscscscccncesscovcescsncesessoeure 497 0 0 
AlOZANGOR ....cccrecescescccccvcsccceconces 495 0 0 
Lee (accepted)......cscercesseesssees 490 0 0 





For new rectory at Broadstairs. Mr. E. J. Tarver, 
architect, Quantities supplied by L. C. Riddett, sur- 


veyor :— 
House Stabling. 
Wilson Peeretescceseseece 2,276 eeeeetescree £194 
Scriven & White...... 250 196 
Bhearburn  .....0... es 194 
Capps & Ritser ...... 178 








Por alterations and additions to residence, at Godal- 
ming, exclusive of graining, papering, &c. Mr. H. Peak, 
architect, Quantities not supplied :— 











ink ... £1,796 0 0 
Moen & Son 1,690 0 0 
Mitchell (accepted) 1,670 0 0 





For englargement of the male infirmary, at the Guild- 








ford Union. Mr. H. Peak, architect :— 
Taylor & DOWNS ....ccsssessssssseesees £430 0 0 
Mason 379 10 0 
T. & J. Loe 343 0 O 
Dickinson 339 6 : 





Garnett , Recto $23 0 











